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The Painting 


T SIMPLY couldn’t believe my eyes! A dog that looked 
just like Chester! 


Chester was my dog for 16 years. He was a black 
and white border collie mix weighing in at about 60 
pounds on a good day. But days weren’t so good now, 
now that he was gone. Still, I continued to take my walks 
in the park and wooded reserves where Chester and I 
used to go. One of our favorite places to walk was 
Wheeler Pond. I thought he would like that. It was only 
a five-minute walk from my house. A pleasant scenic 
trail about a mile around surrounded the pond. 

Sometimes, many times, I’d see a dog, and it 
would almost always look at me with a playful interest 
that I thought was only reserved for Chester. Did this dog 
like me, or did he sense the absence of another dog? I 


thought it mildly interesting in a comforting sort of way, 
but hardly strange. That would come later. 


“Excuse me,” I asked the lady accompanied by 
the Chester look-a-like, “but is your dog a border collie?” 

“No, she’s an Australian shepherd,” said the 
slight middle-aged woman, as she clutched the leash 
with both hands, coaxing the canine to come back to her. 

“That’s amazing!” I shot back. “She looks just 
like a dog I used to have, but he was a border collie. I 
didn’t think two different breeds could look so much 
alike,” I added in disbelief. 

“Yes, I was surprised to learn that myself,” she 
said, then added, “I thought she was a border collie when 
I first met her two years ago.” 

She proceeded to provide more background with- 
out any prodding on my part, “About a year after my hus- 
band passed away, things were just too quiet around the 
house, so I decided to adopt Vera. That’s her name.” 

“Was that her name when you got her, or did you 
give her that name? Not that there’s anything wrong with 
it,” I added clumsily, for no good reason. 

“Oh, that was her name. Even though Vera was 
only six months old when I adopted her, she had a previ- 
ous owner. Not for very long though, but evidently, long 
enough to give her a name, and long enough for it to stick 
with her.” 

“Well, now that I have become acquainted with 
your canine companion, may I dare ask what your name 


might be?” I asked in an overly polite but awkward man- 
ner. 

“My name is Emma,” she offered. “And what 
might your name be?” she returned in an equally gra- 
cious manner. 

“That would be Joe, err... ah... Joseph, that is,” 
I responded nervously. “Sorry, I’m just not very good at 
meeting people. I guess I’m just not much of a people 
person.” 

“What kind of a person are you?” Emma asked 
rhetorically. 

“Well, I like people once I get to know them a 
bit. But I think I’m more of a dog person. Now that 
doesn’t sound right, does it? What I mean is, for exam- 
ple, it’s difficult to get into an argument with a dog, es- 
pecially when discussing politics or religion...If that’s 
even possible. Which of course, it isn’t,” I added with a 
weak attempt to be humorous. 

Evidently, Emma thought it quite hilarious, and 
replied laughingly, “Yes, I believe you have a point. 
Vera and | hardly ever argue!” 

Vera began to pull her leash in the opposite di- 
rection of Emma and myself, suggesting that she wanted 
to continue her walk, which had been interrupted by our 
conversation. As Emma began to follow her along, I re- 
alized I should be going as well. I had several chores yet 
to do at home. 

“Well, Emma, it’s been nice meeting you and 
your dog, but I need to head back home. I have some 


things I need to do, and the day seems to be moving along 
much too quickly.” 

She returned the pleasantry, “Yes, it’s been nice 
meeting you as well.” 


I returned to my old farmhouse up the street and 
proceeded to perform some much-neglected yard work. 
After getting tired of mowing the lawn, I went into the 
house, cracked open a Sun Ale beer, reheated some left- 
over pizza from Spartacus Pizza, and turned on the ball 
game. At the bottom of the seventh inning, the Yankees 
were losing 5 to 3 to Tampa Bay. I could hardly keep one 
eye open to watch the game. So, I tidied up as best I could 
and went to bed. 


The next morning, I woke up just before dawn 
and noticed several white-tailed deer grazing in the field 
next to my property. I immediately grabbed my best dig- 
ital camera, and took plenty of photographs, hoping to 
capture the deer enveloped by the early morning mist and 
the tall wet grass in the spacious green field. Once the 
light had begun to change, the deer ran off. I went back 
into the house and downloaded the pictures I had just 
taken onto my computer for a better view. After about an 
hour of editing, cropping, and otherwise tweaking a few 
of the best pictures, I narrowed the photographs down to 
one single image, which I felt most perfectly captured 
the essence of what I had seen at that moment so early in 
the morning. Although there were about five deer in the 
field at one time, my favorite photo was of a solitary doe 


and her fawn softened by the morning mist. I knew it was 
a bit too much like a Hallmark card, but after seeing all 
the terrible nonsense on TV and the news, it was a com- 
forting sight. And besides, I took the picture. Yes, it had 
been done many times before to the point of being a cli- 
ché, but this time I did it, and I had never taken a photo- 
graph quite like it before. It’s also not as easy as one 
might imagine. Whenever I looked at that photograph, it 
gave me a feeling of calm and hope. Hope; that life does 
go on in spite of all the bad things that may happen in 
this world. Besides, it was pretty creative, considering I 
hadn’t even had my coffee yet! 


After I gulped down some eggs, toast, and coffee, 
I cleaned the kitchen up a bit and decided it was time for 
my daily walk. Once again, I headed down the street and 
around the corner toward Wheeler Pond. Wheeler Pond 
was a man-made pond constructed by Mr. Wheeler and 
his two sons by building a dam on Crystal Creek over a 
century and a half ago for the purpose of harvesting ice. 
There were also many dairy farms in the area. In addition 
to ice, butter was processed and sold to many of the finest 
restaurants in New York City. The ice and straw were 
used to help keep the butter fresh while being transported 
by horse-drawn carriage. Presently, the 156 acres of 
mostly wooded land has been preserved by the town of 
Eastham as a passive recreation area. 

As I proceeded to walk the trail around the pond, 
much to my surprise, I saw Emma and her faithful com- 
panion, Vera, about ten yards ahead of me, slowly 


heading in the same counterclockwise direction that I 
was going. Most people follow the trail around Wheeler 
Pond in what I would call a clockwise direction, that is, 
with twelve o’clock being north. Being a contrarian by 
nature, I always prefer to walk counterclockwise. I was 
impressed to see that Emma and Vera were also going 
counterclockwise. As I approached Emma more closely, 
I called out to her and asked if she would mind if I join 
her for a walk around the trail. 

“No, not at all,” said Emma. “In fact, it would be 
nice to chat with someone for a change. As much as I 
enjoy Vera’s company, she’s not much of a conversa- 
tionalist.” 

“Yes, I believe we breached that topic yester- 
day!” I said jokingly. 


Emma was slightly built, about five-feet, and a 
young 49 years old. She wore her dark brown hair, with 
few streaks of gray, in a short, straight, no-nonsense cut. 
Her features showed her age, for the most part, but her 
hazel colored eyes looked at you as a young woman half 
her age would, a characteristic that made her surprisingly 
attractive. Her lips were thin and pursed, and when she 
smiled, her teeth were bright and straight. Her hands 
were small and lacking of any embellishment of nail 
polish, yet they were deceptively quite strong, as evi- 
denced by the manner in which she often needed to re- 
strain her dog. At the same time, I sensed it was more 
than that which lent to their firmness. These were crea- 
tive hands of someone who liked to make things, but 


what? Perhaps she liked to cook or garden. Or maybe, 
she was a potter. I wasn’t sure. But her nails were not 
long, and her fingers appeared rough and not entirely 
feminine, yet beautiful in a way of their own. 

As we began our short walk, I petted her dog, 
Vera, hello, patting her under the chin, followed by a 
gentle rub behind the ears. She liked it very much, and I 
sensed that I had just made a new canine friend. 

“Your dog is very friendly and quite pretty,” I 
said to Emma, half intending to compliment her as well 
by way of Vera. To compliment one’s dog is to pay trib- 
ute to the owner. 

“Why thank you. I imagine she must remind you 
of your dog, as you mentioned yesterday. Do you miss 
him very much?” 

“T do. That’s why I like to walk here. I also like 
seeing other dogs. I like to see them walking along the 
trail with their owners, and just enjoying the outdoors 
and the companionship of each other. I sometimes won- 
der if they realize how precious their time together is, the 
people that is. Do they realize how beautiful, yet short- 
lived, a relationship with a dog can be? Even if we stop 
and try to save and savor a moment in our life, I don’t 
know if we can ever truly appreciate it until it is in the 
past. I’m sorry. I don’t mean to be depressing. It’s too 
nice of a spring day to be gloomy.” 

“Oh, that’s quite alright,” offered Emma. “Some- 
times the most depressing things in our lives happen on 
the most beautiful days, and other times we can be very 
happy even on a cold and rainy day. I'll never forget the 


day my husband, Jack, died. You couldn’t have asked for 
more perfect weather. And it’s funny you should men- 
tion it, but I just realized that the happiest day of my life, 
the day Jack and I married, was pouring rain.” 

“T’m sorry to hear that,” offering my condo- 
lences. “Were you married long?” 

“Twenty-eight years. Not that we didn’t argue, 
but, ultimately, we were made for each other. We just 
didn’t realize what we had often enough. Kind of like 
you said about people and their dogs. We just don’t ap- 
preciate life in general as much as we should.” 

“Do you find it difficult to fill the void? If you 
don’t mind my asking.” 

“No,” she replied so quickly, I could sense that 
she was glad I asked. “I fill my time walking and caring 
for Vera. But mostly, I have my painting to occupy both 
my time and my mind.” 

“Really!” I darted back in astonishment. “I enjoy 
art a great deal. I’m always going to some museum or art 
gallery or another. What kind of painting do you do?” 
“Well, it’s difficult to explain, but I guess you could say, 
mostly landscapes, some abstracts and even a few por- 
traits now and then,” she answered proudly, quickly try- 
ing to cover up with modesty. “You would really have to 
see some of them. As they say, ‘A picture is worth a 
thousand words.’ And really, what would be the point in 
art if you had to describe it, let alone explain it? I think 
that’s why I don’t enjoy reading art criticism very much. 
Just let me see the damn thing for myself, and I’Il decide 
if I like it or not! Sorry, I didn’t mean to swear, but art is 


a subject I take quite seriously. I’m not just a Sunday 
painter making pretty pictures of sunsets and puppy 
dogs, sorry, nothing personal Vera! Not to boast, but I 
liked art since I was a child, studied it in college, received 
an MFA and have had several shows in the area and even 
one in New York, City that is. I guess you might say I 
am a professional artist even though I don’t make much 
money at it, enough to get by. Although, now that I re- 
ceived money from Jack’s life insurance policy, I’m 
more free to paint what I really want with less concern 
for what will be easy to sell.” 

“Sounds like you must have some exceptionally 
interesting work. I would be very interested in seeing it, 
if you wouldn’t mind,” I suggested enthusiastically. 

Emma happily replied, “I would love to show 
you my studio if you would like. Maybe you don’t know 
it, but I live just down the street from here in the big yel- 
low house with the sunflowers in the front yard. Not 
many people around here share an interest in art. You’re 
probably the first person I’ve met in this town who 
sounds like a patron or perhaps an artist yourself?” she 
half asked. 

“Well, first of all, I guess we must be neighbors since I 
live just up the street in the opposite direction. And sec- 
ondly, I studied art too, not as extensively as yourself 
but, I’m sorry to say I haven’t done much with it in the 
past few years. Most recently, I’ve been getting my feet 
wet writing poetry and short stories. And yes, some- 
times, even observational pieces about art and life in gen- 
eral for that matter. I prefer to call them observations 


rather than criticism. After all, who am I to criticize? I’m 
at a stage now where I feel one should create what they 
please without fear of criticism. Just follow your heart. 
You can always hash out the details later. You have to 
please yourself first. If you don’t like your own work, 
it’s garbage. It’s not true. It has no meaning for you. 
You’re wasting your time. After that, if even only one 
other person likes what you’ve done, then that’s kind of 
a bonus, ‘icing on the cake’ as it were. Maybe that’s why 
I stopped drawing and painting. What I was doing had 
no meaning for me anymore. I keep thinking, maybe 
someday, it will come back, like a lost dog. There I go, 
changing the subject to dogs again!” 


By this time, we rounded the pond to a small 
clearing with a sandy beach area. Emma picked up a 
good-sized stick which was lying among some stones on 
the shore, and with a great effort from someone I would 
never expect, tossed it about ten yards into the murky 
water. Vera bolted toward the branch with great haste, 
almost knocking me off my feet, and proceeded to swim 
in the water. 

“T wouldn’t have thought Australian shepherds 
liked to swim,” I quipped with genuine surprise. 

“T was astonished myself,” replied Emma. “Gen- 
erally, they’re not particularly fond of water. Some of 
them do like it, though. Also, I think it helped that she 
had a black Lab dog friend for a short while. One day we 
were all walking together on the beach in Narragansett, 
Jane — Christie’s owner, and myself. All of a sudden, 
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Christie charged after something or another in the salt- 
water. Vera, being a big copycat and not wanting to be 
unsocial, followed immediately after, not having a clue 
what she was doing and looking quite comical. Since 
then, she realizes she likes going into the water as long 
as it’s not too cold. But then again, can you blame her? 
Dogs aren’t stupid.” 

As we came almost full circle around Wheeler 
Pond and the main road began to come into view, Emma 
said she would be heading down the street now and back 
home. It was time to feed Vera, pour a cup of coffee for 
herself, and relax a bit before resuming work on her 
painting. 

“You’re welcome to join us if you like. That is, 
if you have a few extra moments to spare. Do you drink 
coffee?” she asked expectantly. “I just made a delicious, 
if I say so myself, apple pie yesterday, and if I eat it all 
myself, Pll have to start walking around the pond about 
five times instead of just once to burn it off!” 

“Well, since you put it like that...Sure, why not!” 
I replied happily. 


We reached the big yellow house a few minutes 
later. I never realized how close it was to my own house. 
In fact, we both lived in the same historic area of town. 
The house was a big, two-story, early] 9th-century farm- 
house sitting on a flush one acre plus lot. As you faced 
the house, there were single-story additions to each side 
with a small porch serving as the main front entrance to 
the left side addition. Off in a short distance to the right 
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was a small barn-like structure, yet its appearance did not 
seem to serve any purpose of a barn, nor did it ever pre- 
tend to act as such. This was a more recent structure built 
to fit in with its surrounding rural elements. This was the 
artist’s studio. 

“Come on in, Joe,” Emma invited, addressing me 
by name for the first time as if we had already been 
friends. “I’1l show you what I’m working on now. I have 
coffee already made here in the studio. I'll just have to 
run in the house and get the apple pie. While I’m at it, 
I'll get Vera her dinner. It should just take a moment. 
Feel free to look around in here. There’s a chair if you 
would rather sit,” she said, pointing in the direction of 
two white wicker chairs beside a small accent table as if 
they were just waiting all this time for us to sit and have 
coffee. The table and chairs were bathed in the sunlight 
as it shone through the large, wall-size window. 

“Do you need any help?” I shouted, as Emma was 
already out the door and heading toward the big house 
with Vera in tow. I guessed not. It would have been a bit 
awkward anyway, following her into her home. Sitting 
in her studio, surrounded by canvases, paints, newspa- 
pers, drawings, and the odor of turpentine, seemed to be 
less personal and not as intrusive as being in Emma’s 
house. But looking at her paintings seemed very much 
like looking into her “person.” What’s in a house? The 
usual kitchen, chairs, table, sofa, etc. The studio bears 
the artist’s soul, which few get to see. This place re- 
minded me very much of the visit I made a few years ago 
of Jackson Pollock’s studio. Although I had seen many 
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of the abstract expressionist’s paintings before then and 
had even read a good deal about him, I had a whole new 
experience of who Jackson Pollock was when I first 
walked into his tiny studio in Springs, Long Island. It 
made me realize how much he was a real person, with 
cans of paint and drippings on the wooden floor. In fact, 
Emma’s studio was very much like Pollock’s architec- 
turally. It was a small barn-like structure with a rough 
oak-plank floor and large windows to let in the north 
light, which is so much desired by painters. The outside 
even had the same type of weathered, driftwood-gray 
stained cedar shake siding that I recalled on the Pollock 
studio. Sitting alone in Emma’s studio gave me the op- 
portunity to experience the space in its fullness, in a per- 
sonal way, as if I had it only to myself, even if for just a 
moment, a feeling similar to looking into someone’s 
medicine cabinet after you’ve asked to use their bath- 
room or looking through their bookcase in their living 
room while you’re waiting for them to return with the 
coffee, which by the way, is just what I thought she was 
about to do. So, in anticipation, I twisted myself around 
to open the door as if in a single ninja-like motion, em- 
barrassingly feeling half caught off guard and half at- 
tempting to be a gentleman while succeeding at neither, 
as I banged my hand into the door just as it was opening. 

“I’m so sorry! Did I open the door into you?” ex- 
claimed Emma apologetically. 

“No, it was my fault,” I offered apologetically, as 
I clenched my right hand with the other, which, for the 
moment, oddly seemed to be the more intelligent of the 
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two! “TI just thought you would need some help with the 
pie and all.” 

“Actually, it’s just the pie, a couple of forks and 
two paper plates. Nothing I can’t handle,” she said. 

“Oh, I was expecting you with a pie in one hand 
and a pot of hot coffee in the other while you would be 
helplessly trying to open the screen door,” I scrambled 
in a futile attempt to explain my clumsiness. 

“You forgot...I keep a pot of coffee in the back 
corner of the studio,” she corrected me. 

Seeing this as the perfect opportunity to change 
the subject, which couldn’t have come any sooner, I said, 
“Your paintings are awesome!” sounding more like a 
love-struck teenager than an art connoisseur. 

“Why, thank you, Joe. I appreciate that.” 

“What I mean to say, if you permit me to elabo- 
rate just a bit because I know you don’t like expressing 
or explaining art in words very much, is that the paint- 
ings seem to be much more than just a representation of 
a landscape. Something seems to have been added to that 
landscape, a kind of spiritual presence which is somehow 
infused into the sky and the clouds and the trees and the 
hills and the grass as if it’s all made of the same thing, 
the same spirit. It’s all treated, painted with the same in- 
tensity and respect. Nothing is any greater or less than 
anything else. Everything is created equal in these land- 
scapes, these visions of the world which you paint.” 

I sat down as if I couldn’t bear the weight of eve- 
rything I had just said. Was it bullshit? Did it sound like 
BS to Emma? I knew what I meant. I could really sense 
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something special in these paintings, not just because 
they were hers. It’s just that when you try to express the 
unexplainable in words, it seldom comes out the way you 
thought about it in your head. Perhaps Emma was right, 
what’s the point in art if you have to explain it? 


Emma handed me a cup of black coffee, just the 
way I like it...straight and simple. “Sorry, I forgot to 
bring out cream and sugar. I don’t like to keep them out 
here with the mice and all. I’m so used to taking my cof- 
fee black, I just assume everyone drinks it that way. 
That’s what happens from living by yourself for too long, 
I guess. You forget that other people have different 
tastes, literally! You pretty much just forget about other 
people altogether. You end up thinking too much for 
yourself,” she said, almost, as if it were to me she felt a 
need to apologize. 

“Guess what!” I interposed, “I take it black too! 
Really!” 

“Good. I just hope you’re not saying that for my 
sake.” 

“No, I really do. If I wanted milk or sugar, I 
would have offered to get it myself, if you provided me 
with directions,” I advised as she handed me a hefty slice 
of homemade apple pie, sufficient enough to be a small 
meal, on a full size, thick-as-cardboard, paper plate with 
a black plastic fork nestled alongside. 

“This pie looks awesome!” 

Emma just gave me a smirky kind of grin as if to say, 
“You're not going to start that again!” Only she didn’t 
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have to say it. 


As we had our pie and black coffee, she managed 
to talk about her paintings after I told her how I was a bit 
puzzled by the way her style seemed very consistent, 
even though the paintings themselves varied in subject 
matter between landscape and abstract. She answered, 
“To me, there’s really no difference. I see them as one 
and the same. The abstracts are just another kind of land- 
scape, albeit one with which we may not be familiar. 
Ever since my husband died, I’ve tried to imagine what 
it must be like to be where he is, presumably in ‘heaven’ 
or some glorious, beautiful place. I’ve tried to convey 
that sense of place in my paintings.” 

I thought that was pretty profound, especially for 
someone who didn’t feel a need to explain a painting in 
words. She, essentially, said exactly what I tried to say 
earlier, but in a way that actually made sense. And it 
wasn’t bullshit, no way. What she said was not only from 
the heart. It was from her soul. 


We then proceeded with what, by comparison, 
was what I would call small talk. I asked her something 
which should have occurred to me earlier, at least out of 
courtesy, if not curiosity. I asked if she and her late hus- 
band had any children. She told me that because she was 
so small and slight of frame, she was always afraid of 
giving birth. She said she had one older sister, Emily, 
who lived in New Mexico, but she seldom saw her. That 
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was about the extent of her family life that she cared to 
divulge. 

Finishing the last bite of her pie (her slice was 
about half the size of mine), she grabbed her Styrofoam 
cup of coffee, rose out of her chair, and proceeded to 
walk toward an easel, which was occupied by a nearly 
finished work of art. 

“This is what I’m working on now...as you can 
see. As I was saying, it’s sort of an abstract landscape. I 
think the abstracts and the landscapes are beginning to 
meet somewhere in the middle, so I honestly don’t know 
what I'll finally end up doing. No one knows. Maybe the 
painting itself knows in some way. I’ve read that the art- 
ist or the poet truly doesn’t know exactly what they are 
creating. They really aren’t creating anything. They are 
merely assisting in the realization of what the painting or 
the poem is destined to be. All we can do is shape it, paint 
it, coax it along... like one rears a child. We don’t know 
how they will turn out. We just help them along as best 
we could with all our heart and soul.” 

“Considering you don’t have any children of 
your own, that’s quite a beautiful observation. I never 
thought of it quite that way.” 

Just then, she placed her coffee on a small, desk- 
like table that had tons of brushes, tubes of paint, and a 
large glass palette, and turned around in one swift mo- 
tion, as if to drop that whole topic of conversation right 
on the floor, and hastily grabbed onto a ladder which ap- 
parently led up to a loft/storage area, all the while saying, 
“T have a painting up here that I did a few years ago, of 
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my husband, Jack. I'll bring it down.” Just in that mo- 
ment of haste, her right foot slid down hard off the sec- 
ond rung of the ladder in her careless effort to skip the 
first rung, and poor Emma came crashing to the floor in 
a heap of pain. What was I to do? Of course, I ran over 
to help her as quick as I could, being careful to see if she 
was Okay before trying to get her back to her feet. I felt 
terrible, as if, somehow, the whole unfortunate accident 
was my fault. Why did I come here? I’m sitting here pig- 
ging out on apple pie while the poor woman is making 
every effort to reach out to me. She’s just about pouring 
her soul out to me. I managed to help her back on her 
foot, at least the one good one, the left one. While she 
half leaned on me and half supported herself on the un- 
repentant ladder, I asked her if she felt able enough for 
me to drive her to the emergency/outpatient room at the 
nearby hospital. She said she could manage to get into 
the backseat of the car, but she had excruciating pain in 
her ankle. She handed me the car keys, which she, fortu- 
nately, always kept in her pocket. I gingerly coaxed her 
into the back seat of her Honda Accord, where she had 
plenty of room to stretch her right leg out. In five 
minutes, we were at the hospital. 


After a half-hour wait, we met Dr. Dekker, a tall 
youngish, athletic-looking man with dark brown hair and 
unusually thick eyebrows for a man who looked to be in 
his early thirties. We explained what had happened, and 
the doctor took Emma in for an x-ray. When he returned 
shortly after with the dark film in hand, he slapped it 
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against a light-box which was conveniently located on 
the hospital room wall, apparently, just for such a pur- 
pose, and proceeded to point out, with a ballpoint pen he 
kept in his front pocket, the multiple fractures in her cal- 
caneus or heel bone. There were three of them as best he 
could see from the foggy x-ray. I could barely identify a 
single fracture, but then again, I never went to medical 
school. I narrowly made it through college with an art 
degree. So, I took his professional word for it. 

“Not much we can do for it,” bluntly stated the 
doctor as if he’s said this too many times already in his 
relatively short career. “We generally just put some com- 
pression wrappings around these and have you stay off it 
for a few weeks until it begins to show signs of healing 
on its own. All you can do to help it is to keep your 
weight off it for a while. You can come back in two 
weeks for a follow-up x-ray, and we’ll take it from there, 
OK? You can see the nurse/receptionist on the way out, 
and she’ll fill you in with the gory details. Just kidding! 
You'll be good as new in no time. This is a very common 
injury. No need to worry.” 


We headed back to her house. Once inside, I 
grabbed as much ice as was in her freezer and a bag of 
frozen peas along with it to place on Emma’s heel while 
she kept it raised on a footstool as she rested herself on a 
leather couch. The hospital gave her a cane to borrow so 
she could hobble around the house. The doctor also 
handed her a bottle of prescription pain killers. She said 
she would be okay. And, if she needed anything, she 
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could always call her next-door neighbor, Jean, a nice 
retired lady who, by coincidence, used to work as a nurse 
in the very same hospital we had just attended. 

“T guess you'll be in good hands then. In the 
meantime, I really need to get going. Give me a call if 
you need anything at all. I'll give you my number,” I said 
as I searched nervously for a pencil and paper. 

Upon noticing my desperation, she informed me, 
“There’s a pad and pen on the little end table over there 
next to the matching leather chair. And, oh, by the way, 
there is one thing you could do for me. It would mean a 
lot, not just to me, but to Vera as well. Do you think you 
could come and get her and take her for a walk around 
the pond? Or anywhere you may choose, but the pond 
might be the easiest since we both live so close to it you 
wouldn’t need to drive her. And besides...” 

I cut her off before she could say another word. 
“T would be honored.” 


The next morning, at a time that Emma and I had 
previously agreed upon, I stopped at the front porch of 
the big yellow house to pick up my “date.” I took Vera’s 
leash in my hand, and we proceeded to go on our first 
walk alone. I turned toward the door behind me and 
waved to Emma, saying, “We’ll be back in about a half- 
hour. Thanks again.” 

“No, I should be thanking you! You’re too kind, 
Joe.” 

“That’s quite all right,” I said. Then, I whispered 
to Vera, “She said my name again! Did you hear that, 
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girl?” 


All that week, I would stop by Emma’s house to 
pick up Vera, have a brief chat with Emma, and ask how 
her foot was coming along. I even asked about her paint- 
ing. She told me that, in order to stay off her feet and not 
expend too much energy mixing paints, etc., she decided 
to just rest on the couch or sit in the comfortable leather 
chair and sketch. She had quite a sketchbook going. It 
was getting pretty filled up with views of her expansive 
yard with various flowers beginning to bloom and draw- 
ings of Vera, who was always freely available to pose as 
a live model. 


After Chester passed on, and even a few times 
while he was still alive, I would dream about him, but 
more noticeably, since he was gone. They were always 
pleasant, normal, typical kinds of dreams, like walking 
and playing with him outside in the back yard. He was 
always happy and youthful in these dreams. Interest- 
ingly, I would occasionally dream that we were crossing 
a busy street in the center of town, busy at least as far as 
Eastham was concerned, and interesting, because I don’t 
think I ever took Chester for a walk into town. We al- 
ways walked in the woods somewhere, usually at 
Wheeler Pond. I began to notice the dreams occurring 
more frequently since I started walking Emma’s dog. In 
fact, after several days of walking Vera, she even began 
to appear in the dreams. The two dogs would be playing 
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together and having a great time becoming good friends. 
The dreams continued off and on for quite some time. 


When I wasn’t dreaming about Vera, I was happy 
to go walking with her every day. She began to fill that 
void in my life left by Chester. Yet, even though she 
looked so much like Chester and I loved walking her 
every day, it was never really the same, nor should it 
have been. But, just the same, I was becoming somewhat 
attached to this dog. We would have a great time playing 
“swim after the stick.” Even Chester didn’t like to swim, 
and would only walk in the water just deep enough to get 
a drink on a hot summer day. 


After about two weeks, when I stopped to pick up 
Vera, as was the usual routine by now, Emma asked if I 
would like to come in for a cup of coffee. “Sure,” I said 
jokingly. “Hold the cream and sugar.” She laughed and 
then told me her foot was healing incredibly well and that 
Dr. Dekker said she could begin going for short walks as 
long as she wore a special boot to help keep the strain of 
walking off it. In fact, “He insists I begin walking around 
a little bit every day,” recounted Emma. “The doctor said 
that walking will help the bone tissue reform and it will 
heal faster by gently walking and increasing the amount 
of walking every day,” she added. 

“T really miss walking with Vera, but I don’t 
think I’m ready to go it alone just yet. I was wondering 
if you wouldn’t mind coming along with me in case I 
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needed help walking. We could start by taking shorter 
walks until my foot gets better.” 

“Yes, that would be a great idea,” I said enthusi- 
astically. At the same time, I was a little bit saddened. I 
enjoyed seeing Vera every day. I more than enjoyed it. 
She was good for my soul. She made me happy. I thought 
this would be the beginning of the end of something but 
little did I know, it was just another beginning. 


Later, as the three of us were carefully walking 
along together on the trail in the woods, I expressed my 
concern to Emma that I would like to remain friends with 
her and her dog. 

“T understand completely. I feel exactly the same 
way, but I was afraid to say anything because I thought 
you might take it the wrong way.” 

I couldn’t believe my ears. Was this another 
dream? “No,” I said. “I understand. I’ve actually become 
quite attached to Vera. We had some fun times walking 
around this pond. And I also enjoy discussing art with 
you and drinking coffee...black. I thought it would be 
nice to remain as friends, especially since we’re already 
neighbors.” 

We then took a short-cut through the woods, ra- 
ther than walking entirely around the pond, so as not to 
put too much strain on Emma’s foot. When I returned 
Emma and her dog home, Vera came right up to me with 
a very quizzical and sad look in her eyes. As I bent down 
to her level, petting her, saying, “What’s the matter, 
girl?” she licked my forehead. 
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In almost shocking disbelief, Emma said, “My 
goodness! She may be friendly, but I have never known 
her to lick anyone else besides me, and even that’s not 
very often. And especially on the forehead. She must be 
exceptionally fond of you. It’s almost as if she’s trying 
to tell you something.” 


Later that night, I had another dream: Emma, 
Vera, Chester, and myself were all in a grassy field. It 
was a beautiful sunny spring day. The dogs were having 
a good time playing as if they had known each other all 
their lives. It was as if they were brother and sister. 
Emma and I watched in disbelief. 


Several more weeks had passed. I had been busy 
fixing things around the house and clearing overgrown 
brush along the north side of my property on days when 
it wasn’t raining or wasn’t too hot. Despite her living just 
down the street from me, I hadn’t seen Emma in weeks 
nor her dog for that matter. I became more withdrawn 
and bored with no real purpose or enjoyment in life. I 
guess you could say I was lonesome. I assumed Emma’s 
foot had completely healed by now, and she was taking 
Vera for her daily walk without any pain or even much 
discomfort. It did seem a bit odd that, even though we 
both went walking at Wheeler Pond, we had yet to run 
into each other in quite some time. I was beginning to 
wonder if the two of them were okay. Maybe they went 
away on vacation. It was summer after all. Or maybe, 
they were taking their walk elsewhere. I hoped they 
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didn’t move away somewhere. The more possibilities I 
thought of, the more I began to worry. Why did I let this 
estrangement linger for so long? Why hadn’t Emma 
called me? She had my number. Why hadn’t I called her? 
Finally, I couldn’t stand not knowing what, if anything, 
could have possibly happened. Maybe I was overreact- 
ing. I didn’t care. At the risk of looking forward, senti- 
mental, or just plain lonely, which, in fact, is what I was, 
I decided to give Emma a call. 

“Hello,” she answered, puzzled at first, not rec- 
ognizing my voice. 

“Hi, it’s me, Joe. I’m just wondering how you 
and Vera are doing. I haven’t heard or seen you in such 
a long while I...well to be honest, I started to worry. Is 
everything okay?” 

“Yes. We’re doing just fine. My foot did have a 
bit of a relapse a couple of weeks ago. It began to feel so 
much more — “back to normal” - that I forgot I had frac- 
tured it, and I must have overdone the walking...climb- 
ing actually. That’s what must have done it. I was climb- 
ing on some of the big rocks, up behind the pond, where 
the high voltage lines run. I’m okay now, though. Thanks 
for asking. It’s nice to hear from you. I’m sorry I haven’t 
talked to you sooner. I’ve been busy trying to get caught 
up on my painting, as well as taking care of the usual 
chores around the house.” 

“Sounds like we have a lot of catching up to do,” 
I replied. 

“Yes, that would be nice, over black coffee! 
Maybe I could show you how that last painting I was 
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working on finally turned out,” she said rather optimisti- 
cally. 

I was already beginning to feel better. A hint of a 
smile began to break out on my face, even though I knew 
Emma couldn’t see it, and I would have been quite em- 
barrassed if she had. 


We finally agreed to meet at a local coffee shop 
where it was pretty quiet, and the management didn’t 
seem to care how long we sat around as long we bought 
some coffee. Some of the college students seemed to take 
advantage of the free wi-fi and the ubiquitous electrical 
outlets into which laptops and notebooks could be 
plugged, literally free of charge! There was even a big 
leather couch with a glass-top coffee table. Built into the 
wall was a gas fireplace that was not only warm in winter 
but comforting on a cool, drizzly summer day as well. 


I entered the cafe early and treated myself to a 
large cappuccino for a change thinking it would help 
cheer me up as well as wake me up. I took a seat by the 
window. I kept glancing through one of the small panes 
to see if Emma was on her way. I must have seemed anx- 
ious because, when I saw her at the doorway, I looked at 
my watch and it had only been about five minutes since 
I sat down. The place was not too crowded. She noticed 
me right away and took her seat across from me. The tiny 
table only allowed enough space for two customers. We 
began with the usual chit chat for a few minutes. Then I 
got up enough caffeine and courage and told her about 
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the dream that I had with all four of us; Emma, Chester, 
Vera, and myself. Not being sure just how strange this 
might be to her, I recoiled in my seat a bit, waiting for 
her reaction. The dream may have been strange enough. 
That’s a given. Most dreams are. But relating it out loud 
to someone can be like hanging yourself out on a limb, 
exposing yourself to total embarrassment. 

“That’s inexplicably amazing!” She almost 
shouted out loud, and she probably would have, had we 
not been in a public place. “I had a similar dream, which 
is pretty weird that I would dream about your dog since 
I never knew him, but you did talk about him enough that 
I must have remembered him in my dream. What’s espe- 
cially odd, but then again, it’s a dream, right!...is that, 
somehow, Vera told me, not in words mind you, but 
pretty much just in the way she looked at me with that 
tilt of her head and a gentle wag of her tail that dogs often 
do...she told me that she really liked Chester, and even 
though she understands that he is no longer with you, she 
senses him through you somehow. She knows you miss 
him very much and that you loved him dearly, but not to 
worry because he is doing fine. There could even be 
some element of truth in that, in reality. That might ex- 
plain why Vera likes you so much. I don’t think it’s just 
because you took her for a walk every day for two-plus 
weeks, or however long it was, although, I’m sure, she 
appreciated it as did I. And I do thank you again for that. 
I’m truly sorry I haven’t kept in touch, and I hope you 
didn’t think me ungrateful. I should have been more ob- 
servant. Now that I think of it, Vera seemed to be a bit 
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depressed since she stopped going for walks with you. I 
didn’t make the connection at the time, but now I under- 
stand perfectly. It’s as if a door has opened right in front 
of me, but I never saw it until now.” 

“WOW! ... BOW-WOW! ...,” I barked jokingly. 
“No, seriously, because this is without a doubt, the most 
serious I have been, probably since Chester died. What 
you’re saying is...I think it can sometimes be called an- 
amnesis, which literally means “not able to forget.’ But I 
think you’re saying that when we dream of someone, or 
even if we just think of them consciously, they still exist, 
at least in spirit. Their existence in the past was very real. 
But now, that’s in the past. The past and the future do not 
exist in reality, but they do exist in a spiritual realm. In 
spirit, there is no distinction of time. All is spirit. Spirit 
is all.” 

“Something like that,” agreed Emma. “I’m not a 
philosopher or a theologian or anything like that. And 
I’m not so sure that even they would know. No one really 
knows. But, yes, I believe if you loved Chester, he is 
happy somewhere. We can’t explain it. Maybe that’s 
why I like to paint because I can’t explain things in 
words that I know in my heart and in my soul to be true.” 

“Hey, I have an idea. Why don’t the three of us 
go for a walk someday this week if you’re not busy?” I 
suggested. 

“That would be great, but it would have to wait 
until Friday. I’m busy most of this week,” she said apol- 
ogetically. 
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“No problem,” I said, knowing that was four days 
away. “The three of us!” I added. 

Emma corrected me, “You mean the four of us, 
don’t you?” 


That Friday, we met at Wheeler Pond in the area 
where people who drive, park their cars. It’s not offi- 
cially a parking lot, but the demand for necessity had cre- 
ated a semblance of one. We had a nice walk. We dis- 
cussed art and dogs, and Vera had a good time swimming 
and chasing after sticks. 

I walked Emma and Vera back to their house. 
Suddenly, Emma ran into her studio, announcing, “T 
have something for you.” 

As she returned with something clutched under 
her arm, she said, “I painted a picture for you.” 

“You made a painting of me?” I asked, pretend- 
ing not to have heard her correctly. 

“No, I made a painting FOR you,” she retorted. 

I was surprised she didn’t end her sentence with 
“STUPID!” 


As she handed me the painting, I couldn’t believe 
my eyes. It was a picture of Chester in the most beautiful 
landscape setting I had ever seen. I was amazed at how 
perfectly she captured Chester’s likeness after seeing 
only a few photographs I had shown her, which I kept on 
my phone. Maybe she managed to keep a copy of one of 
them, or she had an incredible eidetic memory. Also, 
since Vera looked so much like Chester, Emma could 
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have used her as a model. In any case, it was so beautiful 
I could hardly keep a dry eye. There he was, just as I 
remembered him, looking very happy, surrounded by a 
large grassy green field with tall, dark trees in the back- 
ground and big bright cumulus clouds against a deep 
blue sky. 
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Frankie and Johnnie 


My NEIGHBOR, who lives in the house behind mine, 


has two handsome looking dogs named Frankie and 
Johnnie. Frankie is a male black Lab, and Johnnie is a 
male golden retriever. They are somewhere in the vicin- 
ity of eight or nine years old from what my neighbor, 
Dave, has told me. I don’t remember which one is the 
older of the two. 

One pleasant summer late afternoon, while I was 
trying to be a good neighbor, trimming the grass on 
Dave’s side of my rail fence, he happened to be in his 
yard playing with the two dogs. 

“Hey Joe,” he yelled over the bushes. “How’s it 
been?” 

I actually had to think for a moment. My mind 
began to drift, and I began to contemplate deeply. Maybe 
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it was the summer heat, but I can only explain this trance- 
like spell as follows: 


A few months after the loss of Chester, I began 
to become more in tune with everything else around me. 
Trees, blue sky, sunshine, the pond; everything seemed 
new, like it was reborn. Life goes on, I thought. Yet I 
would also become deeply saddened when I would look 
at the fresh green grass in the shade, and think how Ches- 
ter would lie there while “we” sat outside reading. 

Another thing began to happen at about this time. 
Not only did I seem to be more observant of things 
around me, the whole world really, but I became more 
aware of my own feelings and reactions about every- 
thing. It triggered a creative outlet, and I began writing 
short poems, mostly about things that would particularly 
catch my attention for whatever reason. Sometimes, it 
would be a purely visual, aesthetic thing. Other times, it 
would be some intangible meaning I may have inferred 
from what I observed. For example; 

One day I was walking in the mall, alone, not es- 
pecially depressed but not ecstatic either. I walked past 
the pet store. It had large windows through which, even 
at some distance, I could see a few puppies. I did not get 
close enough to get a good look inside, yet I couldn’t 
help making the following observation: 


I can’t even look at them 
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The poor dogs 
Do they even know why they’re here? 


Frisky innocent pups 
Too cute to bear 


Children equally as cute 
watch playfully through the glass wall 


at least for a moment 
before mom tugs them along in the mall 


And what happens at night at closing time 
when everyone has gone home? 


Where are they now? 
Are they alone? 


After this pensive mental diversion, which 
seemed like minutes long, but was, in reality, a mere 
fraction of a second, I responded, as without hesitation, 
“Just fine, Dave. And you?” Just then, I remembered I 
still had some delicious citrus India pale ale that I pur- 
chased at a local microbrewery a couple of weeks ago. It 
was an especially precious, fresh draft. People, including 
myself, had waited in line just to buy a case. At the time, 
I thought it was a bit exorbitant, but I now realized, well 
worth it. 
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“Hey Dave, how about a beer?” I offered. “I think 
you would like this. It’s pretty darn good.” 

“Sure, why not,” he happily responded. “Sounds 
good, thank you. We could sit out on the patio while I 
keep an eye on the dogs.” 

“T’ll be right back with a few cold ones,” I ea- 
gerly shot back. 


Dave was a young, early-thirties, hardworking 
electrical engineer for an up-and-coming software de- 
sign firm in the metro area, not too far from where we 
both lived. He had simple but handsome features, typical 
for someone his age. He had short dark hair and was al- 
ways neatly dressed even when at home playing with the 
dogs. His appearance was usually very professional. Per- 
haps he was too busy with work to have much oppor- 
tunity to dress down. 


I quickly returned with an ice-cold six-pack and 
two beer mugs. We took our seats on the black, wire- 
mesh chairs on the sprawling patio in the shade beside 
the well-manicured lawn. 

“The dogs desperately need to get out and run 
around a few times during the day. They don’t get out as 
much as they should,” confessed Dave, as I poured him 
a beer. 

“Tt must help that they have each other to keep 
amused,” I said. After a sip of the pale ale, I paused for 
a moment, and continued, “I can see they have a great 
time chasing each other around the yard. I often 
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wondered if it’s better to have more than one dog. I used 
to look at my dog, Chester, and wonder if there were 
times when he would have wanted a companion of his 
own species. They must get tired of being around people 
all the time. Don’t get me wrong. I used to take him to 
the dog park plenty of times, and let him socialize with 
his canine friends, but I don’t imagine it’s the same 
thing.” 

Still focused on his own situation, Dave’s only 
reply was, “I’ve been so busy with work, and my wife, 
Jill, hasn’t had much time or energy to spend with the 
dogs either. In fact, we were just saying we really need 
to take a relaxing vacation somewhere. Nothing fancy, 
just get away and chill for a few days. But then, there’s 
Frankie and Johnnie to worry about again. We can’t take 
them with us, and Jill would never leave them at a ken- 
nel. Besides, we would still need someone to watch the 
house for a few days. You know, take in the mail, water 
some plants, and generally, keep an eye on things.” 

I was beginning to sense an invitation to help, so 
I made a preemptive offer, “I would be more than happy 
to take care of the dogs. That is if it’s alright with you 
and Jill.” 

“Wow! That would be great,” exclaimed Dave. 
“Pll have to check with Jill and get back to you. You 
wouldn’t mind checking on the house a couple of times 
a day, too, would you?” 

“Not at all. But, I’m wondering if it would be al- 
right if Frankie and Johnnie could stay at my house with 
me,” I suggested mildly. 
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“Oh sure. No problem. But maybe you could feed 
them at our house when you come over to check on 
things, bring in the mail, et cetera. I think the dogs would 
be more comfortable eating at home. It would be easier 
for you as well. You can keep some snacks, as well as 
water dishes, at your house too,” Dave advised. 

“T think we may be getting ahead of ourselves 
just a bit. You do need to check with your wife, remem- 
ber?” 

“Right. PIl talk with her tonight as soon as she 
gets home from work. I'll get back to you tomorrow.” 

Jill was a cute, late-twenties, preppy looking 
“girl” who was a nurse at a nearby rest home. Her hair 
was short, blonde, and, as they used to say, “sassy.” I 
guessed her height to be just a bit over 5 feet. She had a 
very pleasant, sparkling personality that seemed to fit her 
career of caring for elderly patients perfectly. 

“OK, Dave. I'll be here,” I said, reassuringly, as 
I gathered up the empty beer cans and glasses. “Well, 
actually...There!” pointing to my back yard as I began 
to head in that direction. 


When I got home, I made a sandwich for myself, 
which I complemented with another ale. Having com- 
pleted my dinner, I cleaned up a bit before entering my 
study, deciding to sit at the computer for a while before 
heading to bed. 

I was thinking about some of the things that had 
crossed my mind during the day. I wondered how I 
would attempt to put them in writing, especially as 
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poems. I recently got myself in the habit of carrying a 
small notebook and a pen, just in case I saw or thought 
of something interesting. Then, I could jot it down before 
I would forget what it was. Later, in the evening, I could 
look over my notes, and I could elaborate on anything 
that may have caught my interest. Most of the time, there 
wasn’t much. This process usually gave me the feeling 
of panning for gold, not that I ever did, but I could imag- 
ine. I would, more often than not, get distracted and start 
“cruising” the internet, reading news stories and other 
useless information. Just then, the phone rang. 


“Joe, it’s Dave. I hope it’s not too late, but I just 
talked to Jill. We decided we’re going to head up to 
Maine to cool our heels a bit, have some lobster, and just 
generally relax. We were thinking of the end of July into 
early August. That would be just about two weeks from 
now. Would that be OK with you?” 

“Sure. Sounds like a plan,” I added with a tinge 
of jealousy that seemed a bit obvious. 

“Great. I’1l fill you in with the details before then. 
In the meantime, thanks a bundle and have a nice night.” 

“You too, Dave. You too. And say ‘Hi’ to Jill for 
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I went to bed. 


The next morning, I woke up and dragged myself 
into the bathroom. The first thing I noticed was a small 
blue and white bottle of sleeping pills. Placed just to the 
right of it was a similar-sized plastic bottle of nighttime 
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pain relief medication. I used to take these when I was so 
stressed out from work that I would get severe neck and 
back strain, and would have trouble getting to sleep. That 
was months ago. But, not being the most organized per- 
son in the world, I never bothered to relocate the pills to 
a more permanent place such as the medicine cabinet. 
Perhaps, I thought, in so doing, my stressed-out insomnia 
would return. In any event, the sight of the pill bottles 
made me think of Chester. 

Almost everything made me think of Chester. It’s 
been a while since I had to put him down, but it seemed 
that I could never stop thinking of him. Anyway, the rea- 
son why the pills made me think of him is that, in his last 
few weeks, he had trouble sleeping more than two or 
three hours at a time during the night. He would often 
have tremors, a kind of rhythmic shivering accompanied 
by a very depressing, low-murmured whimper. I would 
sleep on the sofa so as to be with him when he would be 
awakened by such events. Then, I would get up, give him 
some water, maybe a calming treat or two - which never 
seemed to do anything, and walk him around the house 
in an effort to try and get him back to sleep. Occasion- 
ally, it would work, and he would go right back to sleep 
on the floor, but more often than not, it would still take 
him as much as an hour to tire himself out and eventually 
go back to sleep. It was very depressing and tiring for 
both of us. I felt as though I was suffering along with 
him. 

I called the vet and asked him if there was any- 
thing I could give Chester to get him to sleep through the 
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night for at least five or six hours instead of the usual two 
hours. His only suggestion was to give him one pill of 
phenobarbital before bedtime. It had been prescribed for 
Chester when he suffered from a seizure about five 
months earlier. The dosage was too strong for him, and 
he was unable to stand up by himself, let alone get up 
from the floor. Seeing him in such a helpless condition 
nearly tore my heart out. I knew the end was inevitably 
near. I called the vet, and asked...no told him, that I 
needed to stop the medication since it was beginning to 
render the poor dog completely helpless. I dropped the 
dosage over two or three days until he was no longer tak- 
ing any phenobarbital at all, so I still had quite a few pills 
left. 

He never had another seizure, but I wondered, 
and still did, even now, if the tremors he was having were 
actually some kind of “mini” seizures. I never discussed 
this with the vet at great length other than describing it 
to him on the phone when I asked about his suggestion 
for a sleeping aid. I did look up sleeping pills for dogs on 
the internet, but everything I read about using them for 
dogs did not sound safe or advisable, at the least. At the 
same time, “desperate situations call for desperate 
measures,” as they say, and I still wondered if, maybe, a 
sleeping pill would have helped. 

Looking back at it...probably not. After all, the 
one prescribed dose of phenobarbital, about four over- 
the-counter melatonin pills, four “calming” dog treats, 
and a bowl of water cut with Sleepy Time tea didn’t even 
help get poor Chester to calm down. It wasn’t until 
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several hours later after he had finally exhausted himself, 
and yes - maybe all the meds and tea finally did take ef- 
fect, that he finally went to sleep. Even this approach was 
no longer successful. The little bit of sleep he got was 
more frequently interrupted by tremors and whimpering, 
the duration of which increased exponentially. 

One day, I returned home with more of the tea 
that I had convinced myself was the magic potion to 
Chester’s dilemma, only to find him shivering and whin- 
ing more than ever, and it got even worse. He kept it up, 
suffering nonstop for close to eight hours. After about 
four hours of agony, for me, as well as Chester, I decided 
to call the vet. 

It was just about one minute before closing time 
at the veterinarian’s office. Luckily, one of the reception- 
ists who was still there pleasantly answered my call. 
While trying to hold back my tears, I explained to her 
what was happening with Chester. I told her it was time. 
She asked if I wanted the doctor to see Chester first, and 
I told her I didn’t and that I had already spoken with him 
about the situation on the phone a couple of times. He 
was also quite aware of Chester’s declining health, hav- 
ing examined him recently. 

Now, standing in front of the bathroom mirror, as 
I glanced at myself and back at the sleeping pills and 
back to myself, I wondered if one more exam by the doc- 
tor would have been the right thing to do. At least it 
would have been a sanity check for me before I would 
go ahead and make what was arguably the most momen- 
tous decision of my life. At the same time, my mind was 
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made up. This would be it, the time no loving dog owner 
ever wants to face. Like a kid standing on a diving board 
for the first time, I was afraid if I gave it too much 
thought I would back out. The confiding receptionist and 
I agreed to bring Chester in at noon the next day. 

Chester had finally slept for about five or six 
hours that last night. We got up. I made him a special 
breakfast. Little did he know it would be his last. He had 
a scrambled egg with cheese and a slice of roast beef. 
Then, I took him for a short, but laborious, walk around 
the house. The walks were getting shorter and shorter, 
and many times he would pull back or flinch a bit telling 
me he didn’t want to go for a walk at all, no matter how 
short it was. He didn’t have any tremors yet and didn’t 
even seem too bad compared to what he had been 
through the previous day. I was almost beginning to have 
second thoughts. 

But what purpose would it serve to postpone the 
inevitable? At best, it would only buy another week or 
two of agony, and, truthfully, it would not have been “at 
best.” P’ve heard of people who delayed in putting their 
dog down when it would have been the right time. As a 
consequence, they could never forgive themselves for 
letting their dogs suffer longer than necessary. They 
seemed to express as much remorse as those who thought 
they were putting their dog down too soon. No matter 
what, it never seems to be the right thing to do. It is per- 
haps one of the most excruciating decisions one could 
ever have to make. 
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I had managed to get Chester into my little car for 
the last time. Of course, everything was for the last time. 
I tried not to dwell on it. Oddly, it all seemed almost rou- 
tine - breakfast, a walk, a ride in the car. The poor dog. 
Chester must have thought everything was business as 
usual. 

Even when we got to the vet, he didn’t get 
stressed out or excited like he usually did. He may have 
still been a bit dozy from the meds I had given him the 
night before. Then, when he suddenly realized where he 
was, he let out a brief howl. Was it just because he real- 
ized he was in the examination room or did he somehow 
know this was going to be very different? Of course, I’d 
never know, nor did I want to. 

The doctor gave him a shot to make him fall 
asleep. I don’t think Chester was so content and relaxed 
in a long time. He was so much at peace. I had to force 
myself to leave him and say goodbye for the last time. 


Now I tried not to look at myself in the bathroom 
mirror any longer as I finished brushing my teeth. I got 
myself dressed, locked the door, and headed out for a 
brisk morning walk to Wheeler Pond. 


As I entered the woods approaching the main 
trail, I saw fresh deer tracks in the moist soil. Just ahead, 
a startled jackrabbit darted into the woods. A bit farther, 
as I walked into the open grassy area along the pond, I 
saw a painted turtle. I didn’t know if it was headed to- 
ward or away from the water. I decided it was better to 
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leave it alone rather than try and help it along by picking 
it up. 

Two large, white swans were in a discrete corner 
of the pond. One of them perched herself upon a large 
nest she had made of tall grass, twigs, and mud from the 
shore of the pond. It was quite a sight to see. The remain- 
ing swan, which I presumed to be the male, began to lift 
itself gracefully above the early-morning, cool, fog-cov- 
ered water, flapping its enormous wingspan in a slow, 
almost pulsating motion, which sounded a clapping echo 
against the still waters of the pond. It was a rare thing of 
beauty. 

I began to feel a deep fondness and appreciation 
for animals that I never realized before. They somehow 
made me think of Chester as though, perhaps, because 
being animals themselves, they were somehow con- 
nected. Even without a connection, they were beautiful 
creatures in and of themselves. The only “pets” or animal 
companions I seemed to have now were the multitudes 
of chipmunks, rabbits, woodchucks, squirrels, and rac- 
coons that made a home of my yard. Other inhabitants 
included otters, water rats, and ducks — all of which 
swam in the small pond adjacent to my yard. And of 
course, there were many varieties of birds, including rob- 
ins, downy woodpeckers, red-tailed hawks, blue jays, 
cardinals, and goldfinches. 

As I walked a bit farther, approaching the pond, 
I crossed paths with a black snake about three feet in 
length. He quickly dipped into the cool refuge of the wa- 
ter before I had a chance to get a good look at him. 
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Also, plunging into the pond, just up ahead, was 
what appeared to be my old canine friend, Vera. I could 
see her eagerly swimming after a stick as it rippled the 
water’s surface. As I turned my head toward the direction 
from which the stick likely originated, I noticed someone 
just behind the trunk of a large pine tree - it was Emma. 


“Emma!” I shouted with measured jubilation. “I 
haven’t seen you in a while!” 

“Joe! How have you been?” 

“Not bad. Great day to get out for a walk. How’s 
the artwork going?” 

“Tt’s going. I don’t know where, but it’s going. I 
suppose I'll just follow it wherever it leads me rather 
than try and force it the other way around,” she replied 
as she took the stick from Vera’s mouth and tossed it 
back to the water again. 

“As long as it’s leading somewhere and hasn’t 
become stagnant, I guess that’s a good thing. It must kind 
of make the whole endeavor of painting and creating 
somewhat of an adventure, an adventure into the un- 
known. Doesn’t it?” I asked, seeking confirmation. 

“Tt certainly does...to a large extent. One still 
needs to have some sense of direction, some sense of 
purpose, if for no other reason than to get things started, 
to begin the adventure,” she added philosophically. “Just 
like when you decided to take a walk here today. You 
took the initiative, literally meaning you decided to start 
heading here, but I bet you didn’t expect to meet Vera 
and me, did you? There’s always an element of the 
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unexpected, unplanned in just about everything.” She 
continued, “But, in answer to your question... about my 
painting, that is... yes, I have been painting, now that my 
foot is much better. I started out looking through many 
of the drawings and sketches that I did while I was off 
my feet that whole time. A few of those works on paper 
inspired me to take things further and carry some of the 
images onto canvas. It’s funny, now that I think of it, 
how things work themselves out for the most part. If I 
hadn’t hurt my foot, I probably wouldn’t have done 
nearly the amount of drawings that I did. I think it was a 
needed change for me, the drawing that is, not the acci- 
dent. Now I have a base from which I can create new 
work. And so, enough about me. What have you been up 
to?” she asked politely. 

“Well, to be honest, just when I thought I was 
getting over Chester, a little thing sort of triggered a 
whole guilt trip for me this morning. I happened to 
glance at a small bottle of sleep aid pills that were on the 
bathroom counter. And it got me to thinking... Could I 
have given Chester some kind of medication that would 
have helped him? Or at least something that would have 
helped him get a good night’s sleep? Should I have 
brought him to the doctor one more time to see if there 
was anything he could have recommended or prescribed 
for the poor dog’s dementia? It led me to question even 
more things, most, if not all, of which were completely 
out of my control. Did I do the right thing? Could I have 
done more? Was Chester scared when he howled? Did 
he know what was happening? Is he in ‘heaven?’” 
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“Sounds like you’ve been through a lot for the 
day already. I hope the rest of your day gets better,” said 
Emma reassuringly. “It’s natural to feel guilty once in a 
while, even now, after all this time. It just means you 
loved him very much. Things are going to happen that 
will stir up feelings, good or bad. Little things will re- 
mind you of him; an old chew toy that got lost under the 
couch, teething marks on the leg of a chair, an old pre- 
scription bottle for an allergy he had two years ago. 
Some things will rekindle good thoughts and good mem- 
ories. Others may be more depressing. I would say the 
best thing to do would be to put those sleeping pills out 
of sight and maybe do the same for anything else that’s 
going to cause you to be depressed.” 

“You know, it’s funny though, one thing that 
makes me feel good when I look at it; I mean, really gives 
me joy; the painting you gave me. I don’t know if it’s 
because it is so beautiful, or the fact that you made it for 
me that was beautiful. But honestly, it makes me happy. 
So, you don’t have to worry; I’m never going to hide 
your painting.” 

“That’s so nice of you to say, Joe. I really appre- 
ciate it. And do you want to know why I think that pic- 
ture gives you joy? Because Chester is at peace in that 
painting, and that’s how you want to remember him.” 

“T guess you’re right, Emma. There’s no use 
dwelling on the past, at least not obsessively. As they 
say, ‘No point staring into a grave.’” 

This brief exchange between Emma and I made 
me more aware that our friendship was becoming 
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something special. Emma always seemed to know just 
what to say to make me feel better. And to me, that is the 
true meaning of friendship, to be there for the other per- 
son, especially when they are in need. She was not only 
consoling and sympathetic but, most importantly, she 
was understanding. Many people could express their sor- 
row or sympathy, but seldom, it seems, do they under- 
stand. How many times do we hear about “thoughts and 
prayers?” It seems to have lost all meaning these days. I 
don’t believe she was only acting persuasive either. I 
could tell she honestly meant what she said. She would 
have never painted that picture of Chester for me if she 
didn’t understand. And, most of all, she was a dog lover 
herself. 

“On a brighter note,” I announced, “I'll be dog 
sitting my neighbor’s two dogs soon.” 

“Oh! That should be interesting. It should do you 
some good as well. TWO dogs? For how long?” she 
asked. 

“Only one week. So, I figure I could walk them 
here every day, and maybe they could play with Vera. 
My neighbor, Dave, lives behind my back yard. He and 
his wife, Jill, work a lot of hours. They’re both profes- 
sionals. He’s a software developer, and she is a nurse. I 
don’t know how they have time to take care of the dogs 
although, I do see someone stop by every day to let them 
outside for a while. She might be a housekeeper. I never 
met her. I only happen to see things through the trees 
sometimes. And I guess she wouldn’t be available to 
watch the dogs while Dave and Jill are on vacation. You 
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can’t leave the poor dogs alone most of the day and then 
all of the night.” 

“Tt should be good for you and the two dogs as 
well. It sounds like they don’t get out much,” said Emma. 

I agreed, “Yes, I kind of feel bad for the dogs as 
it is. I know they have a fancy big house and a big yard 
with lots of trees, but they don’t seem to get very much 
human attention. At least they have each other. I wish 
more dog owners would realize that their time with their 
canine companions is very limited. They should enjoy 
more time with their dogs. But I guess we can’t always 
count on it. I can’t wait to get these two guys - Frankie 
and Johnnie are their names - out of that big house and 
out for a nice long walk. I’m probably going to spoil 
them like a grandparent spoils their grandkids!” 

“Now you’ ve got me looking forward to meeting 
them!” Emma joked. “I’m sure Vera will be glad to make 
new friends as well. Isn’t that right, girl?” she asked Vera 
while affectionately massaging the dog’s chin and throat. 

“T don’t know the dogs very well, but I did meet 
them a couple of times. They seem friendly enough. Both 
are males, about eight or nine years old, a black Lab and 
a golden. I’m guessing they’ll get along quite ‘swim- 
mingly’ with Vera,” I joked, “especially Frankie. He’s 
the black Lab. Johnnie is a golden retriever. I don’t know 
if he swims. I guess we’ll find out soon enough.” 


About a week before Dave and Jill were to em- 


bark on their Maine vacation, I met up with Dave at his 
house to discuss dog sitting details. It had been raining, 
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off and on all day, and the temperature was unusually on 
the cool side for July. He went through every meticulous 
detail of who eats what and when, which dog gets joint 
supplements, and even which dog likes what treat better 
than the other dog. There were also instructions on which 
plants to water and how much, where to put the mail, 
and, most importantly, how to get into the house without 
setting off the alarm system. This was followed further 
by painstakingly detailed directions on how to set the 
alarm system. 

It was beginning to sound way too complicated. 
What was I getting myself into? I thought this was going 
to be a fun-filled adventure. Instead, it was beginning to 
sound like work! Maybe I just forgot about all the re- 
sponsibilities that go along with having a dog. Perhaps, 
but now they were being multiplied by two and then mul- 
tiplied once again by a nitpicky dog-owner / homeowner 
at that. After going through endless “dos and don’ts” and 
an equally endless variety of dog idiosyncrasies, Jill sud- 
denly appeared out of nowhere to announce... 

“We have everything typed out, complete with 
phone numbers to reach us, other neighbors’ phone num- 
bers, and two different veterinarians in town.” 

Oh well, | thought to myself, sarcastically, at 
least they’re both in the same town. 

Acting as though he was genuinely surprised, 
Dave confessed to Jill, “I didn’t know you typed all this 
stuff up.” 

“Yes, remember, I was jotting things down as I 
thought of them for the last few days.” 
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Something told me I was about to get into the 
middle of a domestic dispute when, just then, Jill remem- 
bered her hospitality, “I’m sorry. I’m so worried about 
Frankie and Johnnie I forgot to offer you a drink. Beer, 
coffee? We have some chocolate cake left-over from last 
night. Would you care for a slice and a cup of coffee?” 

Never having been known to turn down choco- 
late cake and coffee, my immediate response was, “Yes! 
That sounds great! Thank you!” Besides, I thought it was 
the least I deserved for my troubles. 

As promised, Jill returned with coffee and cake. 
It sure hit the spot on this chilly, damp, rainy day. 


When I got back home, I sat in front of the com- 
puter, thinking I would write something or another. I 
reached into my back pocket, where I kept my little note- 
book. It was gone! Actually, it was resting on my desk 
next to the computer. The truth was, I never took it with 
me all day. Lacking any other source of inspiration, I 
called it quits for the day. I really envied people who are 
creative like Emma. I told myself I’d have to ask her how 
she does it. How did she get ideas for her paintings? She 
would probably say something to the effect that she 
doesn’t know. It’s a topic we’ve touched upon several 
times with no hard and fast answers. Maybe it wasn’t just 
a matter of having inspiration alone, but one also needed 
to have a passion for creating something, whether it was 
art, music, writing, or anything, really. I was now begin- 
ning to think passion was more important than inspira- 
tion. Inspiration, it could be argued, was just a lazy 
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person’s way of waiting for something to happen, like 
some divine being telling you what to do. Passion, on the 
other hand, waits for no one. Passion is impatient and 
impetuous. 

Speaking of being impatient, perhaps I was just 
being a bit nervous about watching the two dogs. Actu- 
ally, I was more worried about screwing up any of the 
house-sitting chores. As long as I remembered to take 
care of Frankie and Johnnie, I didn’t think Dave and Jill 
were going to complain about much of anything. But, if 
I forgot to water one of the precious little plants, I might 
get into trouble. 


The next day, I decided to take a short drive to a 
nature preserve in a neighboring town. It was a crisp, 
clear, blue-sky kind of day, unusually cool and dry for 
late July; the kind of day you wished you could put in a 
bottle and save for a rainy day. I guess the rain from the 
day before had cleared out any heat and humidity. Actu- 
ally, the rain is often followed by a cold front, which is 
responsible for bringing in the more comfortable, cooler 
temperature. Yet, it still seems more meaningful to in- 
dulge in the fantasy that the rain itself, somehow, washes 
away the muggy weather. 

Even with Chester gone, I tried to go for a brisk 
walk almost every day. Of course, it wasn’t the same 
without him coming along, but it was my only real form 
of exercise. Despite the beautiful weather, the walk did 
not start so well. As I descended a steep gravel hill, I ex- 
perienced what I call a “rollout.” That is what happens 
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when you step onto a stick or other round object like a 
smooth stone, and it literally “rolls out” from under your 
foot. Luckily, I was able to grab onto a small tree, other- 
wise, I would have landed flat on my back. I didn’t feel 
it at the time, but later, the next morning, I felt a strain in 
my neck and shoulder from the quick jarring motion of 
grabbing onto the tree branch. 

About halfway, the trail leads through a forest of 
hemlocks. The cover of the trees was quite dark. I didn’t 
see a large tree lying across the path right in front of me. 
I jammed my right knee into the broken stub of a branch 
which protruded bluntly from a massive felled hemlock. 
It hurt like hell! The soreness returned the next morning 
as a reminder of my clumsiness from the previous day. 

There was one thing that did seem to make the 
whole trek worthwhile. At one point, just as I was about 
to exit the heavily forested area, I happened to get a 
glimpse of a large pileated woodpecker. It was tall in 
length with a bright red plume above its head as it vigor- 
ously chopped away at a rotted hemlock tree. Although 
it wasn’t the same tree that smacked me in the knee, I felt 
a vicarious sense of revenge nonetheless. 


A few days later, I went over to Dave and Jill’s 
house to see them off as they left for Damariscotta 
Maine, and to pick up the dogs. We went over a few last- 
minute details again. Not wanting to prolong things any 
more than necessary, I urged them both on saying, 
“Don’t worry. Everything will be fine. I’ll take good care 
of the dogs. We’ll have a great time.” 
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Dave consented, “Come on, Jill. We had better 
get going. Joe’s right. Everything will be okay. Sorry, 
Joe, we’re just not used to being away anywhere for 
more than a day. Take good care of the “boys.’” 

Just as they locked the front door for the last time 
and drove off in their SUV, I suddenly realized, I didn’t 
think they ever gave me the detailed list of instructions 
complete with the half dozen phone numbers to call in 
case of various emergencies. At least I had Dave’s cell 
number on my phone, or so I thought. Too late, they had 
already sped off down the long driveway so fast, by the 
time I could get my phone out of my pocket, they had 
already made a left turn onto the street. Besides, I didn’t 
want to pester them the instant they were leaving. Many 
times, that is one of the best parts of a vacation, the actual 
moment of leaving your home. After all, that is the defi- 
nition of vacation, to “vacate” or to leave. 


I walked Frankie and Johnnie through an open 
section in the rail fence to my yard and let them run 
around a bit. But, because our yards are adjacent to each 
other, the dogs immediately headed back to their own 
yard. I guess, after all the times Dave would tell them to 
stay in the yard, they became well trained. I had hoped 
this wasn’t going to be a problem. I didn’t want them to 
keep running back to their house all the time. I hoped 
they would feel welcome in my house as well, and not 
make a fuss. I decided to take the two dogs for a quick 
walk around Wheeler Pond before bringing them home 
with me. I thought such an indirect transition would 
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make them feel more comfortable and welcome. I had 
also just realized that neither of the dogs had ever been 
inside my house, let alone the yard. I soon hoped that this 
also wasn’t going to be a problem. 

I began walking the black Lab and the golden re- 
triever down my street until we reached the backwoods 
entrance to Wheeler Pond. I had never walked two dogs 
together before. Luckily, they were more used to it than 
I was, and they even walked together in perfect stride, 
keeping to the side of the road away from traffic. Drivers 
can be pretty discourteous to pedestrians on this road, to 
put it mildly. Several times too many, I’ve had to jump 
off the side of the road because of a speeding car driving 
much too close to me. 

After a short distance along the blacktop, we en- 
tered the narrow path into the woods. Not entirely sure 
how the dogs would behave off-leash, I was a bit appre- 
hensive about letting them go free. Seeing as there was 
no one around, I decided to let them loose and see how 
they would react. They carried on as if it was a common 
occurrence for them, which, I seriously doubted, it was. 
Perhaps, because there were no people or dogs around, 
they were limited in any opportunity for getting into 
trouble. Just at that moment, I spotted Angelo and Va- 
lencio. 


Angelo was an old high school friend of mine, 
and Valencio was his six-year-old border collie. Back in 
his school days, Angelo was a bit on the short side at 
5°9”, but deceptively strong and athletic. He could run 
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exceptionally fast, and he was on the track and soccer 
teams in high school. He was mildly olive-skinned of 
Italian descent with brown wavy hair and deep brown 
eyes. It wasn’t surprising that all the girls found him at- 
tractive, and he was quite a lady’s man, even though he 
was only a teenager. Many boys, myself included, ad- 
mired him. I even dared to emulate his mannerisms, in 
the hope that, perhaps I too, might gain the affection of 
the young ladies. He got along great with the guys as well 
and was very friendly. I considered him to be my best 
friend at the time. 

Looking back at our friendship now, I believe the 
reason he was so friendly and outgoing with everyone 
was that he was an only child, and he craved the com- 
panionship of those the same age. These days, we hardly 
kept in touch, and it seemed the only time I would see 
him was by chance, just as I had seen him now. Quite a 
bit older now, his pleasant, friendly personality hadn’t 
changed at all, nor had that deep gaze in his brown eyes. 
But his once athletic build had now become more thin 
and wiry, yet healthy, with age. 

Valencio loved to chase tennis balls, and Angelo 
made sure to keep several on hand whenever they would 
go for a walk. He dipped into a deep pocket of his army- 
green cargo shorts and pulled out a bright yellow, but 
dog-safe, tennis ball, and tossed it ahead for Valencio. 
“GO GET IT!” he shouted, as the ball bounced along the 
trail, with the athletic border collie chasing immediately 
after, but not before Johnnie caught a glimpse of it and 
bolted right toward it, cutting ahead of Valencio in the 
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process. I was surprised to see a golden retriever outrun 
a border collie. Johnnie must have been overly excited at 
the rare opportunity to chase a ball and have fun playing 
with another dog. Also, I think Valencio was caught off 
guard as was Angelo when I blurted out a loud 
“ANGELO!” in his direction. 

“Joe! I haven’t seen you in a while. How’s it 
been? Did you get two more dogs? Where’s Checkers? 
Is that his name?” asked Angelo. 

“It was Chester, and I had to put him down last 
December,” I replied apologetically. Yet, I wasn’t ex- 
actly sure why I felt a need to apologize for anything, 
except possibly sounding a bit annoyed. 

“I’m sorry to hear that. Before I got Valencio, I 
had an English Setter. I had to have him euthanized. He 
was almost 17 years old. It was the worst thing I ever had 
to do. I can empathize with what you must have gone 
through. So, who are these two dogs?” 

“Frankie and Johnnie. This is Frankie,” I said as 
the Black Lab remained by my side. “And the one who 
stole your dog’s tennis ball is Johnnie. They’re both my 
neighbor’s dogs. I’m ‘babysitting’ them while he’s on 
vacation in Maine with his wife for a week.” 

All this time, Frankie was well behaved, standing 
proudly beside me until he saw the inviting water of the 
pond just ahead of us. I have never seen a Labrador Re- 
triever resist the opportunity to go for a swim, especially 
on a warm summer day as this, and with Frankie, there 
was no exception. 
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Sensing I was about to lose control of two dogs 
of which I had little or no authority to begin with, I 
quickly called them back. I started to feel like a substitute 
teacher, not knowing if they would listen to my com- 
mand. Luckily both dogs trotted back to me. I rewarded 
each of them with a piece of dried chicken jerky. Frankie 
was soaking wet, and his legs were muddy with small 
clumps of pond scum clinging to his hindquarters. 
Johnny still had the tennis ball in his mouth until I gave 
him his treat. As soon as he dropped the ball, I tossed it 
about 25’ in the direction of Angelo and his dog saying 
farewell to them in the process. I decided it was time for 
the three of us to head home. First, I needed to give 
Frankie a quick bath, and then I had to prepare “doggie” 
dinner for two. My own nutritional needs would have to 
wait. 

When we got back home to my place, I was re- 
lieved to see the dogs did not turn around and head back 
to their own home behind us. Perhaps my diversionary 
tactic of taking them for a walk paid off. 

I went into the house and grabbed a bottle of 
Chester’s old shampoo I still had tucked away in a cabi- 
net in the kitchen, went outside, turned on the garden 
hose, and proceeded to give Frankie his bath. Johnnie 
quietly observed the bathing activity from a safe distance 
while he lay on the grass, happily panting from his brief 
but enjoyable chase of the tennis ball. This moment had 
somehow made me realize that the two dogs were like 
brothers. 
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Since the weather was still pleasant and I didn’t 
want to bring a wet dog into the house, I decided Frankie 
and Johnnie would eat al fresco. I brought out two bowls 
of dog food and one large basin of drinking water from 
which they could share. Before Dave and Jill left for 
Maine, they delivered plenty of cans of premium dog 
food as well as a large bag of dry food, bowls, plenty of 
treats, nylon bones, and other items that the dogs favored 
such as blankets and various toys. Regardless of what- 
ever might happen, providing for their basic needs 
wasn’t going to be a problem. 


Later that evening, I walked the two dogs around 
the yard a few times, allowing them to take care of any 
business they needed to do before bedtime. Either they 
forgot about going back to their house, or they quickly 
adapted to their new temporary home. In any case, the 
dogs seemed to have no desire to leave my yard, and they 
soon made themselves feel at home. 

I went back into the house. After having a quick 
bite to eat, I laid out the dog blankets and some of their 
favorite plush toys on the floor of the den. I wasn’t sure 
which things belonged to whom, but I left it up to them 
to sort it out. The den has a small couch overlooking the 
bedding I had just placed on the floor. Seeing as this was 
to be my first night with the dogs, I planned to sleep on 
the couch, allowing me to be close at hand should the 
need arise. Meanwhile, Frankie and Johnnie were play- 
ing outside as though they were two children staying at 
their grandmother’s house for the week. They seemed to 
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be very relaxed and at home even though their real home 
was only a short distance in the dark away. 

I went out into the yard and brought the dogs into 
the house. They entered through the kitchen door with so 
little hesitation I almost forgot that this was the first time 
they had ever been in my house. The dogs had no diffi- 
culty in choosing their beds and soon made themselves 
comfortable. I settled onto the sofa, putting my head on 
a large soft pillow, and turned off all of the lights except 
for the nightlight above the kitchen counter. We quietly 
went to sleep, but not for long. 


In the middle of the night, after I only had about 
3 hours of deep sleep, Frankie got up, walked around a 
bit, and casually produced a pool of green vomit on the 
hardwood floor. 

Of course, I immediately got up and cleaned up 
the mess. Johnnie was sound asleep through the whole 
episode, completely oblivious, as if this were a common 
occurrence. Perhaps it was. It is not unusual for dogs to 
throw up now and then. I took a sip of red wine to help 
me sleep, and went back to “bed” or love seat. Frankie 
was already settled back down, snoring himself to sleep 
as if nothing happened. Dogs are funny when they snore, 
was the last thought I remember having before I drifted 
off to sleep. 


All must have gone well from then on because 


when we awoke, it was already late morning. I thought I 
would be extra hospitable on my guests’ first morning, 
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so I made them both scrambled eggs with a side of kibble 
for breakfast. I then made a ham and cheese omelet, Ital- 
ian toast, and fresh coffee for myself. Apparently, John- 
nie’s stomach was better by now. Good thing, since I had 
already forgotten all about it. 

After cleaning up, both myself and the dishes, I 
decided it was time for a walk. Before letting the dogs in 
the car, I allowed them to take care of business in the 
yard. Even though both dogs were sized medium and 
large, they managed to fit comfortably into my small car. 
We headed off to the Crystal Lake Nature Preserve I had 
visited a few days earlier. 

The “boys” had a great time, as did I, and they 
were well behaved. Frankie went for a swim, only this 
time the water was so clean that he didn’t need a bath, 
and Johnnie even took a brief dip in the lake as well. I 
tossed sticks and watched them race after them in the wa- 
ter. There was one slight problem, however. Just before 
we got back into the car, Frankie decided to send back 
his breakfast. 

While I was cleaning up his mess, I couldn’t help 
but worry ifhe had a digestive problem. If this was some- 
thing he had experienced often, why didn’t Dave or Jill 
tell me about it? Was it mentioned in their notes, which 
I conveniently forgot? Was he reacting to a different en- 
vironment or a different routine? I had no way of know- 
ing. But if the problem persisted, I would have to take 
him to the vet. 
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We got back into the car and headed home. While 
I was driving, I suddenly remembered my other obliga- 
tions; I needed to take in the mail and water the plants! 


Even though I did not have the sheet of instruc- 
tions, I did have the key to Dave and Jill’s house. And 
somehow, I managed to remember the code to the alarm 
system! Perhaps I remembered because the number se- 
quence reminded me of Joe DiMaggio’s hitting streak — 
561941; 56 hits ending in the year 1941. I don’t know if 
it was a coincidence or if Dave was thinking the same 
thing when he programmed the alarm, but I sure was 
lucky. Also, it wasn’t nearly as complicated to use the 
alarm as the directions indicated from what little I re- 
membered of them. Again, maybe I was just lucky. 

I watered every plant in sight, took in the mail 
and left it on the dining room table. While I was in the 
house, I searched around for the instruction sheets. I es- 
pecially wanted the contact phone numbers in case any- 
thing important should arise, like a sick dog. I began to 
feel like a burglar snooping around so much, so I stopped 
looking for the papers and decided to call Dave instead. 
Fortunately, I had his cell number on my phone, so I 
called him while I was still in his house. 

“Hello,” he answered. 

“Dave, it’s Joe. I just thought I’d check in. How’s 
the vacation so far?” 

“Couldn’t be better. How’s everything back 
home?” 
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“Fine,” I assured him. “Actually, I’m in your 
house now watering plants, getting the mail, and I’m 
wondering where you left the instructions,” I said, biting 
my tongue, hoping I didn’t just invite any undue cause 
for concern. 

“Why? Is everything okay?” 

Crap! I thought to myself. “Yes, everything is 
fine. I just remembered that you left a very detailed set 
of instructions, and I wanted to be sure that I didn’t forget 
to do anything,” I replied cautiously. 

“You might want to check the kitchen counter 
next to the phone,” he suggested. 

“T don’t see it there,” I said nervously. “Oh wait, 
now I see it. It must have blown off the counter and 
landed under the kitchen table,” I added with a sigh of 
relief. 

“Great,” interjected Dave. 

“Okay, Pll let you go for now. Say ‘H1’ to Jill for 
me and have a good time,” I said, wrapping up an other- 
wise awkward conversation. 

As I locked up with the coveted paper in hand, I 
had a nagging thought; Would it occur to Dave to wonder 
how I knew the alarm code if I didn’t have it in writing? 


The next morning, while I was sipping my coffee, 
I thought about Emma; J haven’t seen or heard from her 
in a while, and besides, I’ll bet she would love to meet 
the “boys.” I should give her a call and ask if we could 
come and visit. 
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“Emma!” I exclaimed as I heard her pick up the 
phone. 

“Joe!” she replied with equal excitement. “How 
have you been?” 

“Great. I’ve been dog sitting for a few days like I 
told you I would. It’s fun, but I’ve forgotten how much 
trouble they can be, especially when there are two of 
them. We were wondering, could we stop by for a visit, 
and you could meet the dogs?” 

“Why, of course, as long as it can wait a couple 
of hours. I have some chores to do; then I’m free for the 
afternoon.” 

“Absolutely. Exactly what I was thinking; after 
lunch. In fact, why don’t I bring lunch? You could pro- 
vide the coffee.” 

“Sounds great, Joe. See you and the ‘boys’ 
around noon.” 


I went into the kitchen, grabbed the loaf of Italian 
bread I had just purchased the day before, and made a 
few sandwiches with some provolone, ham, lettuce, and 
tomato. On my way out the door, I packed a box of co- 
conut chocolate chip cookies and a bottle of Pinot Grigio. 
I hope she doesn’t get some sort of a wrong impression 
just because I’m bringing wine, I thought to myself, / 
happen to like a glass of white wine with a good sand- 
wich. 


Frankie, Johnnie, and I, with a small cooler in 
hand, proceeded to walk the nearly half-mile down the 
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street to Emma’s house. On our way, we passed a woman 
on the opposite side of the road, also walking two dogs. 
She was of medium height with sandy brown hair and 
had a weary appearance. I had seen her several times be- 
fore, sometimes with only one dog, but often with two. 
Although I would say hello, I never engaged in conver- 
sation with her. I had no idea where she lived or what her 
name was. I knew she took her dogs for long walks, al- 
ways along the street, because I would see them walking 
on one street when I was driving to the store, and an hour 
later, on my way back, I would see them about two miles 
farther away and still walking. The reason why I never 
talked with her is that whenever one of her dogs would 
see someone, it would bark uncontrollably loud to the 
point where socializing became all but impossible. 


As we approached Emma’s house, I could see the 
sunflowers, just beginning to bloom. My arms soon tired 
from holding the dogs and the cooler filled with lunch. I 
knocked on the door. 

“Hi, Joe,” greeted Emma cheerfully. “Why don’t 
we go outside for a little while, and let the dogs become 
acquainted with Vera before we go in and have our 
lunch,” she suggested. 

The dogs had a good time chasing each other in 
circles, with Vera doing most of the chasing. Sometimes, 
she would try and outfox one of the dogs by taking a 
shorter path, cutting him off abruptly. Emma and I 
agreed in attributing Vera’s intelligent tactic to her herd- 
ing instinct. 
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We sat in the two canvas lawn chairs Emma kept 
in the backyard and engaged in casual conversation. 

“On my way here, I saw a lady walking two 
dogs,” I said. I couldn’t tell what kind of dogs they were 
- some sort of mixed breed - probably ‘rescue’ dogs. One 
was dark, long hair with a tan streak up at his neck and 
chest. The other had short tan hair all over. Both were 
medium in size, about 50 — 60 pounds, I would guess. 
The woman appeared to be in her early forties. One of 
the dogs would cause such a commotion I could never 
make myself heard above his bark.” 

“Oh yes, I’ve seen her too. I’ve also never really 
said more than a word or two to her for the same reason 
you mentioned,” Emma replied. “I also don’t know her 
name. I just call her “The Dog Walker’ for lack of any 
other description. Don’t get me wrong, she might be a 
very pleasant person, and I wish I could get to know her 
better; maybe even go walking dogs together. But she 
seems to be very private and doesn’t care to socialize. 
And for whatever reason, she never walks her dogs along 
any of the trails. At least I’ve never seen her on any of 
them.” 


After we talked for several minutes, the dogs 
calmed down and rested themselves on the lawn. “It 
looks like everyone has become acquainted and relaxed,” 
I observed. 

“Maybe now we can all go inside and have lunch, 
as long as the dogs remain as well behaved in the house,” 
suggested Emma. 
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I picked up the cooler and the two dog leashes as 
we followed Emma and Vera into the kitchen. 

“T brought sandwiches, cookies, and wine...if you 
don’t mind,” I said. 

“Sounds yummy, but maybe we could have cof- 
fee with the cookies.” 

“And the wine with the sandwiches,” I added. 

While we were having lunch, I asked Emma, 
“Have you ever been to Crystal Lake?” 

“Yes, but not recently,” she answered. 

“T was up there the other day with the dogs. The 
water is much cleaner than Wheeler Pond, and the trails 
are nicer too. I think Vera would have a great time swim- 
ming and chasing these guys.” 

“How about we go there the day after tomor- 
row?” suggested Emma. 

“T think it’s supposed to rain heavily that day. 
How does the next day, Thursday, work for you?” 

“Great!” 
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Where There’s a Wet Dog... 


Trwasa perfect summer day, just warm enough to re- 


mind you that it was still summer. The humidity was not 
oppressive but comfortable. 


We met, as planned, at 10 am in the small gravel 
parking area at Crystal Lake. The dogs jumped out of the 
cars as if they were being held hostage. They immedi- 
ately began to play and chase each other around the park- 
ing lot. Emma and I quickly directed them out of harm’s 
way in the event a car should suddenly arrive. 

The area was already becoming crowded with 
summer sun-seekers. A few small sailboats with brightly 
colored sails appeared on the lake. It was such a pretty 
sight. ‘Canvas can do miracles’* as the song says, I 


* 
Source: LyricFind Songwriters: Carter Burwell Sailing lyrics © Universal Music Publishing Group 
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thought. On the far side of the lake was an area reserved 
for fishing. Most of the “fishermen” were boys and a few 
girls, aged 4 to 12. The youngest children were with their 
mom or dad. They looked so cute, like a scene from a 
Norman Rockwell painting. The rules stipulated catch- 
and-release only. But seldom was there a need for en- 
forcement. A majority of the fish were sunfish, pump- 
kinseeds, and an occasional small trout - nothing anyone 
would want to keep anyway. 

People were walking and hiking along the shore; 
many of them brought their dogs along with them. We 
began to walk along the water’s edge. Just ahead of us, I 
could see a couple of dogs swimming. One of them ap- 
peared to be a cocker spaniel, the other, a standard poo- 
dle. Frankie was the first of our group to leap into the 
water and was soon followed by Vera. Meanwhile, I was 
keeping Johnnie busy chasing tennis balls. Someone 
else’s dog even joined in the little game. In order to cre- 
ate a diversion, I tossed the ball into the water. All three 
of “our” dogs swam after it, leaving the uninvited guest 
baffled at the beach. Frankie, being the fastest swimmer 
of the three, snagged the ball from the water’s surface 
and began swimming toward the shore. He came right up 
to me and dropped the soggy yellow sphere right at my 
feet, taking me completely by surprise. I picked it up and 
put it into my pocket, patting him on the head at the same 
time. 

Too many people began to form around us. 
Emma and I decided we would walk the dogs up along a 
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trail in a direction away from the water and the gathering 
crowd. 

As we walked along the wooded trail, I asked 
Emma, “Have you made any new paintings lately?” 

“Tt’s funny, but I was hoping you would ask. Let 
me tell you a little story.” 

“Okay,” I said. “We’ve got plenty of time.” 


“Last night, after I got into bed, I lay on my back, 
eyes wide open, staring at the ceiling in total darkness. 
In short, I couldn’t sleep. I was thinking about the mon- 
otype paintings I had been experimenting with all after- 
noon; I also had a touch of indigestion! I got up, put on 
my robe, and went outside and into the studio while 
chewing on a couple of antacid tablets. One thing I found 
out long ago about being an artist: Any time of day or 
night is fair game for creating something, especially late 
at night. There’s something special about late at night af- 
ter everyone has gone to sleep; I hardly hear a car go by, 
even on my otherwise busy street. It’s just me and the 
canvas. Anyway, I had been experimenting with abstract 
landscape monotypes using oil on heavy paper. I decided 
it might be interesting to see what would happen if I 
pressed one or more of the monotype paintings onto a 
canvas, thus creating a second monotype, an impression 
of an impression, if you will. It would act as a base or 
‘drawing’ for an oil painting.” 

“Not to interrupt your story,” I said, “but I be- 
lieve Willem de Kooning used to do that.” 
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“Yes, he did. That’s what gave me the idea,” she 
retorted. 

“T’m not accusing you of plagiarism or anything. 
I just find it interesting. Is he an influence on your paint- 
ing style?” 

“No, not at all. At least I’m not consciously 
aware of it. It’s impossible not to be influenced by other 
artists. As an artist, I look at paintings, drawings, prints, 
photographs, et cetera all the time. I also meet other art- 
ists and discuss ideas with them just as I am talking with 
you right now. Creativity is born out of a background of 
collected experience. And much of that experience is 
looking at art.” 

“T remember reading a book a long time ago 
when I was about 15 years old,” I added. “The story was 
about a mystical person of some sort, perhaps a monk or 
a priest, or maybe even Buddha himself. Hermann Hesse 
might have been the author. I don’t remember. The main 
character of the story had many experiences. Having 
read it so long ago, I don’t have a clue what any of them 
were. But much of the book involved this person absorb- 
ing knowledge, wisdom, and experience. He did not utter 
a single word or project any emotion. Then, many years 
later, at the end of the book, now an old and wise man, 
he released a wealth of creativity, beauty, and divination. 
After I read the book, I always had a concept of art and 
the creative process as being a transformation of our ac- 
quired knowledge and experience into a new object. That 
object could have many forms. It could be a painting, a 
song, or a poem.” 
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“If I understand you correctly, what you’re talk- 
ing about is just a more philosophical explanation of the 
creative process. Creativity is inspired by our experi- 
ence. It is a reaction or a response to an experience. Now, 
getting back to my story...” 

“Whoa!” I shouted, interrupting Emma once 
again. “Sorry, Emma. But I don’t see the dogs anywhere. 
I wasn’t paying attention to them for a moment.” 

It was much longer than a moment. We were so 
enthralled in conversation that the dogs had gone unob- 
served for about 45 minutes. When I did catch a glimpse 
of them, I thought my eyes were deceiving me, or per- 
haps the foliage was too dense, but it looked like Johnnie 
and Vera had just untied themselves from a “dog knot”! 
I didn't know if Emma saw what I saw, but I didn't ask 
her, and I decided to keep it to myself, at least for the 
time being. 

How much more trouble can these two dogs 
cause? | thought to myself. 

“There they are,” she said, reassuringly, “up 
ahead of us, around the bend.” 

Again, I was hoping Emma didn’t see anything 
as I called Frankie and Johnnie to come back. Emma 
called out to Vera to do the same. We gave the dogs some 
treats, rewarding their otherwise good behavior. I was al- 
ready beginning to feel guilty for keeping a secret, but I 
would have to wait for the right time to divulge it. Maybe 
it wasn’t a big deal. Since most people choose to have 
their dogs spayed or neutered, I presumed that to be the 
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case with Johnnie and Vera. But judging by their behav- 
ior, I must have guessed incorrectly. 

Emma continued her monologue as if uninter- 
rupted, “As I was saying, I made an impression of a mon- 
otype onto a canvas. It looked somewhat interesting, so 
I made another impression with a different monotype 
onto another canvas. I continued to experiment. Some- 
times I would wipe the canvas clean and start again. 
Other times I would make multiple impressions, and so 
on. As I kept playing with this technique, an image began 
to form on one of the canvases. It reminded me of a sea- 
scape, a tempestuous, Turneresque seascape. I worked 
some paint into the image as I saw it, refining it even 
more. The result was unlike anything I had ever painted. 
I took the other canvas, which was the same size, and 
began to paint a companion piece. Luckily it came out 
equally as well. I’m not sure if I want to go so far as to 
make it a diptych or just a second painting in a possible 
series. I’d like you to see them the next time you visit 
and tell me what you think." 

“TI tell you what I think right now. It sounds like 
you’ve made a couple of fantastic paintings! The fact 
that you are so excited about them tells me they must be 
something special. I would still love to see them. 
Whether or not they should go together sounds like an 
interesting problem.” 

“That’s the question I thought you might help me 
answer. As far as the individual paintings are concerned, 
I’m planning on continuing a series. Besides, I can 
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always group them later if I want. They can be diptychs, 
triptychs, single paintings, or any combination.” 

“Your dilemma reminds me of an author I had 
just been reading about,” I added. “I read an interview 
with a writer — I can’t remember her name. She’s a con- 
temporary writer, nobody famous. She mostly writes 
short stories, but she has written a couple of novels as 
well. The interviewer asked her, ‘How do you decide a 
story is going to be a short story or a novel?’ Her answer 
was somewhat alarming, ‘I just start writing. When I 
think a story has been told, I stop. Usually, they’re short. 
Sometimes they can be a chapter to a longer story, but 
they never end up in between, as a novella, for example.’ 
Of course, that’s just one author’s approach. Another 
writer or artist might have a completely different way of 
working.” 

“That sounds like the old question someone once 
asked Michelangelo: ‘How did you sculpt a statue of Da- 
vid?’ His answer: ‘I just chipped away everything that 
didn’t look like him!’” joked Emma. 

“My point was meant to question: When is some- 
thing a finished piece in itself, and when is it part of a 
larger work?” 

“That’s the question I’m asking myself,” she 
said. “Now that I think of it, since I have an exhibit 
scheduled for December at the Heritage Gallery in Dun- 
ham, maybe I'll have something from these new paint- 
ings to show alongside the other pieces I was planning to 
exhibit. You could go to the opening with me. It will be 
fun — wine and cheese, maybe even champagne. And you 
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could meet some of the other artists. Maybe they will in- 
spire you.” 

Not knowing how to respond to her invitation, 
which sounded too much like a date, I created a diversion 
and began looking for the dogs. 


They ran off again and were nowhere in sight. 
The situation made me feel a bit nervous. Not only was 
I responsible for two dogs that were not mine, but I still 
wasn’t comfortable with them being off-leash. I knew 
Emma’s dog could be trusted. I guess I figured that as 
long as Frankie and Johnnie stayed with Vera, they 
wouldn’t get into any trouble, whatever that might be. 
Well, I guessed wrong! 

The dogs had wandered off the trail and into a 
densely wooded area where they had upset an under- 
ground nest of bright yellow bees — possibly German 
wasps. I had never seen anything like these insects before 
or since. Their color was identical to that of a bright flo- 
rescent-yellow highlighter. They deliberately flew to- 
ward the dogs, and myself (Emma stayed safely behind 
on the trail), and embedded themselves into the dogs’ 
fur, trying to sting them in the process. Luckily, I don’t 
think Johnnie got stung even once. His hair, being so 
thick and fluffy, made it all but impossible for the bees 
to make any contact, at least I didn’t hear him howl in 
pain at all. Vera was pretty much protected by her thick 
coat, as well. Frankie wasn’t as lucky and managed to 
get stung. He might have suffered more, but although his 
coat is not as thick as Johnnie’s or Vera’s, it is much 
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denser. Labrador retrievers have a tightly knit double 
coat of hair to help them resist the water while they 
swim. Frankie got stung on the inside of his ear flap, 
where the skin is nearly bare. Nevertheless, the bees (or 
wasps) were very persistent in trying to bore through the 
dogs’ hair in search of any skin into which they could 
sink their stingers. I now faced a dreadful problem; How 
was I going to remove the bees from all three dogs? And 
how was I going to remove them without getting stung? 
I didn’t have any time to think about it. I immediately 
removed my T-shirt, folded it over for extra thickness, 
and carefully began pulling the bees off the dogs. As I 
dug each bee from the cover of canine fur, I crushed it 
into my shirt, all the while hoping I wouldn’t get stung. 
In my panic, I was able to remove the bees easier than I 
had expected, although I did get stung - TWICE! 

All this time, Emma kept shouting in near panic, 
“JOE! What happened? Are you okay? What happened 
to the dogs? Are they okay? Let me come and help you!” 

“NO! Don’t come any closer! There are bees 
here, and they will fly right at you and sting you!” I 
shouted back. 

“Joe, let me help you,” she insisted. 

“No, I’ve got it under control now.” 

“Please, Joe!”” Emma begged. 

“It’s okay now,” I said. “No use in you getting 
stung too.” 

“STUNG?” she shrieked. 

“Yes, stung, twice as a matter of fact. Don’t 
worry about it,” I said as I wasted no further time in 
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getting the dogs and myself out of the woods and away 
from the angry wasps. “Vera and Johnnie are okay. 
Frankie got stung once just under his right ear flap.” 
“Oh, Joe! You’re so brave!” said Emma as she 
gave me a big hug. (I hadn’t put my shirt back on yet.) 


We both pretended the brief hug never happened 
and, we would blame it on the heat, or more specifically, 
the chaos of the moment. Without wasting any time, we 
headed back to the parking lot. Just as we got to the park- 
ing area, Frankie decided to throw up. 

“That’s just great, a perfect ending to a perfect 
day. OK,” I said to Frankie. “I was thinking of taking you 
to the vet anyway because of the bee sting. I guess now 
that makes it official.” 

“T guess we’ll see you guys later,” Emma said as 
she let Vera into the backseat of her car. “Let me know 
how you make out at the vet.” 

“Frankie is the only one going to the vet. I’m go- 
ing home to put some witch hazel on my stings.” 

“Now, I know you’re OK because you’re acting 
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silly 


I cleaned up Frankie’s mess while the dogs 
shared a well-deserved drink of water and a treat. They 
jumped into the back of my car, and we were soon on our 
way. I stopped home first, cleaned my wounds, and put 
on a fresh shirt. I left Johnnie home alone while Frankie 
and I headed to the veterinarian’s office. I decided to take 
him to my vet, or I should say, Chester’s vet. Even 
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though Dave and Jill gave me the names of the veterinar- 
ians they use, I didn’t want to call either of them for two 
reasons. First, I didn’t know them. Second, I didn’t want 
Dave and Jill to find out that I had to take one of their 
dogs to the doctor. I decided that it was worth the cost of 
bringing Frankie to a veterinarian whom I knew, and 
they didn’t. 

As Frankie and I were on our way, everything 
slowly began to sink in. What a mess I’ve gotten myself 
into, | thought. This dog sitting hasn’t turned out well so 
far. L also started to worry about Johnnie being alone in 
a strange house for the first time. J hope he’ll be alright. 
I hope he doesn’t get nervous and begin chewing on fur- 
niture or anything. Having your own dog and watching 
someone else’s dog are two very different things. And 
having two dogs that belong to someone else is even 
worse! What kind of a mess did I get myself in? What 
more could happen? There were just too many things go- 
ing on at once, not to mention that little embrace Emma 
and I had. I didn’t have time to even think about that right 
now. 


As I pulled into the parking area at the veterinar- 
ian’s office, I couldn’t help but chuckle to myself at the 
sign “Parking for Patients Only.” “I guess you should be 
driving instead of me,” I said to Frankie, as I let him get 
out of the backseat. That was an old joke I used to tell 
Chester whenever I took him for his appointment. Alt- 
hough it had been nearly eight months since that sorrow- 
ful day, when we were last here, it seemed like only a 
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few weeks ago. Sometimes....no, most of the time, it 
seemed like it never happened. 

We entered the building. A woman was sitting in 
the sparsely furnished waiting area with a small venti- 
lated carrier on her lap. As I glanced in her direction, I 
could see tiny paws and the nose of a cat inside the port- 
able cage. Seeing as this was the only other patient, I 
didn’t imagine we would have a very long wait. I went 
to the desk and signed in. Clarisse, the young reception- 
ist, recognized me right away. 

“Hello! I’m sorry, I don’t remember your name,” 
she said apologetically. ““You’re Chester’s ‘Dad,”” she 
added with a tinge of remorse. 

“Yes, Iam... was. My name is Joe. I’m here today 
with a dog that I’m taking care of for a friend while he’s 
out of town. This is Frankie,” I said as I glanced down- 
ward toward the black Lab. 

Clarisse was wearing baby-blue scrubs. Her long 
brown hair was tightly pulled together in the back. 
“Please sign in and have Frankie sit on the scale for me, 
please. Seventy-one pounds. Good. Doctor Stein will see 
him in a few minutes. Please take a seat.” 

After a minute or two, Frankie lay down on the 
floor while I flipped through back issues of Sports Illus- 
trated and Dogster magazines. The waiting room was be- 
ginning to give me a sickly sensation and nostalgia at the 
same time. I began to wonder if this was necessary. [ 
could treat Frankie’s bee sting at home. I took care of 
my injuries — why not a dog’s? | thought to myself. And 
as far as his nausea is concerned, why should that be my 
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problem? That condition probably started before I took 
him. 1 couldn’t wait to get this over with. 

The nurse opened the door to the examination 
room. She was older than Clarisse and had sandy blonde 
hair, which was beginning to gray just a bit on the sides. 
Once again, neither of us could remember each other’s 
name, but she did remember that Chester used to be my 
dog, and best friend, I might add. 

“Oh! You have a new dog?” 

“No,” I said. “Just dog sitting.” 

“Come on in,” she replied invitingly. 

“What seems to be the problem?” asked Dr. Stein 
as he entered the small examination room. Dr. Stein was 
a well-mannered gentleman of slim proportion in his 
mid-seventies, bald, and wore wire-rim glasses. “What’s 
his name?” he asked. 

“Well, Frankie here has a couple of minor issues. 
I was debating whether or not to bring him in at all. But 
since he’s not my dog, I don’t want to take any chances 
with something that could cause him further harm. He 
belongs to my next-door neighbors. I’m taking care of 
him while they’re away, so I only want to do the respon- 
sible thing and not take any chances.” 

“What do you think is wrong with him?” asked 
the doctor. 

“We were out hiking today, and he got into a 
bee’s nest and got stung inside the right ear flap.” 

“Do you know if it was a bee or a wasp?” 

“[’m not sure, but they were bright yellow, 
brighter than yellow jackets, and they came out of a nest 
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in the ground.” 

“Sounds like a wasp. I'll take a look.” 

The doctor used a magnifying glass of some sort 
and looked at Frankie’s ear. 

“The good news is, I don’t see a stinger. But his 
ear is inflamed. I can put a salve on it. I'll give you some 
that you can take with you. I'll also give you an oral pre- 
scription you can give him for a few days to reduce the 
inflammation.” 

“Thanks, doc. I do have one more concern. He 
threw up two or three times in the last few days.” 

“Do you know if it was two or three?” 

“At least twice,” I replied. “But it seems too fre- 
quent to not be concerned about it.” 

“Tt’s always better to be concerned about a dog’s 
health than not be concerned, but you shouldn’t worry 
too much either,” he said, trying to reassure me. “It’s 
common for a dog to vomit now and then. And, if you 
disrupt his routine or his environment, then it becomes 
especially true. Is he staying with you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have you changed his dog food or his feeding 
schedule?” 

“No, ’'m giving him the same dog food and the 
same amount as his owner instructed. I even try to feed 
him at the same time every day when he usually eats. I’m 
also caring for another dog, a golden retriever, belonging 
to the same owner. So far, he hasn’t displayed any prob- 
lems.” 
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“Each dog is different. Some may react to change 
differently than others, even if they are from the same 
household and environment,” he advised. “When will 
you give him back to his owner?” 

“They'll be back in a couple of days. I’m sure 
they will want to see him as soon as they get home.” 

“T wouldn’t be too concerned about it for now, 
but I would certainly tell his owners what you told me. 
That way, they could keep an eye on him. If it becomes 
a problem, they can start by giving him boiled potatoes, 
rice, and skinless chicken. If the problem persists, they 
should bring him to their vet, who I assume is someone 
else, since I have never seen this dog before.” 

“Okay,” I said. “I do have one more question if 
you don’t mind my asking.” 

“Of course, that depends on the question,” he an- 
swered rhetorically. 

“When we had to put Chester down last Decem- 
Ber.” 

“Yes, I remember,” he politely interrupted. 

“You said something about his suffering,” I con- 
tinued. 

The doctor explained, “He was suffering from 
tremors caused by dementia as I recall.” 

“Yes,” I said, not sure if he was asking a question 
or merely looking for affirmation. 

He continued, “I believe I said that even though 
he may not have been in pain, he was suffering just the 
same.” 

“That’s what I thought you had said,” I sighed in 
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relief. “Thank you for remembering! I felt so distraught, 
at the time, I wasn’t sure what you said, and I didn’t think 
to ask you to repeat it.” 

I was never sure if ending Chester’s life was the 
right thing to do, or if it was, was it at the right moment? 
The thought of this was an almost constant cause of de- 
pression for me. I still needed to know if I had done the 
right thing. Had I done what was best for him? I always 
thought the good doctor had said something which was 
reassuring to me, yet I never knew exactly what. I felt 
much better now. I felt better, knowing that Chester was 
relieved of his misery, and had moved on to a better 
place. 

On my way out, Clarisse handed me an anti-in- 
flammatory antibiotic and a tiny tube of ointment to put 
on Frankie’s ear. I paid for the exam and the medication 
with my credit card. Both of the medicines came with 
detailed instructions. One set of instructions stated that 
the antibiotic must be taken daily for seven days. That 
meant I was going to have to tell Dave and Jill about the 
bee sting episode. That might be a small problem, I 
thought to myself. 


When Frankie and I got home, I went to check on 
Johnnie. We were gone longer than I anticipated, and I 
wanted to check on him as soon as I could. He was asleep 
on the living room carpet. His chin was resting comfort- 
ably on a chew toy. The moment I entered the room, he 
woke up and happily walked toward me. I let him outside 
to take care of his business and get some fresh air. 
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Frankie followed immediately behind. The two dogs, be- 
ing inseparable, were glad to see each other. While they 
were busy playing in the yard, I began to get our dinner 
ready; dog food for them, and a salad and a beer for my- 
self. Before I gave Frankie his dinner, I decided he 
should take his pill first. Thinking he would behave like 
most dogs, I doubted he would swallow the pill unless I 
employed the use of trickery or deception. I embedded 
the tablet into a wad of peanut butter, which I spread onto 
a cracker. This trick always worked on Chester, as 
shrewd a dog that he was. I called the dogs into the house 
and gave Frankie his peanut-butter-on-a-cracker treat 
with the pill neatly hidden inside. Success! He gulped it 
down before he had a chance to know what he was eat- 
ing. I gave him a bow] of water as he was frantically lick- 
ing the peanut butter from the roof of his mouth. He was 
very comical during the whole ordeal. 


On the morning of my last full day of watching 
the dogs, I went next door to Dave and Jill’s house, took 
in the mail, and watered some plants. While I was there, 
I sat at the kitchen table, which had a mound of mail on 
it, and glanced at the local newspaper. A caption on the 
Things to Do page read, “2"¢ Annual Paw Plunge — Aug 
3.” The notice continued, “The town pool will be open 
to all dogs on August 3rd in celebration of Dog Days of 
Summer. There will be a nominal donation fee of $5 per 
dog. Proceeds to benefit the Eastham Animal Shelter.” 
That sounds like fun and a great way to spend our last 
full day together, | thought. According to the article, the 
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pool would be cleaned of any chlorine and other chemi- 
cals the day before the event. After the event, the pool 
would be drained and closed for the season. It was a great 
idea, and it benefited a good cause. 

We had a light snack for breakfast, toast and cof- 
fee for me, and scrambled eggs and kibble for the guys. 
We jumped into the car and headed to the town pool. The 
weather was hot, humid, and hazy with the lingering 
threat of a thunderstorm. But I kept a positive attitude, 
thinking any storm clouds would hold off for the after- 
noon. Besides, I had checked the weather report before 
we left; inclement weather was not predicted to occur 
until later in the evening. 

When we arrived, I handed the young pool at- 
tendant a crisp ten-dollar bill and signed ourselves in. I 
let the dogs off-leash. Frankie instantly made a beeline 
for the wading pool with Johnnie following cautiously 
behind. There must have been at least fifty dogs swim- 
ming and chasing tennis balls in the water. Frankie was 
having a great time and quickly made many new canine 
friends. Johnnie soon joined in on the fun. Once he was 
in the water, he had plenty of fun swimming and splash- 
ing in the shallow wading pool. And, of course, there 
were plenty of dog owners as well. Although people 
were not allowed to go in the water, many gathered 
around the poolside into groups. It looked like a big pool 
party, but without any alcohol! I caught a glimpse of my 
old friend, Angelo, on the opposite side of the pool, so I 
walked around and said hello to him. 
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“Angelo! I hadn’t seen you in almost a year, and 
now, I run into you twice in one week. What gives?” 

“Hey, my friend! Come sta? 

“Molto bene!” I joked back. ““Where’s your little 
friend?” 

“Oh, he’s in the water, someplace...There, there 
he is, getting the ball. He loves tennis balls. That’s the 
only way he’Il go in the water; to chase the ball.” 

“T brought my neighbor’s two dogs here. Today 
is the last full day that I have with them. So, I thought, 
what’s a better way for them to end their little vacation?” 

As we were engaged in conversation, two or 
more soaking wet dogs, who were chasing one another, 
brushed right against my pant leg, almost knocking me 
over. 

“That’s going to stink!” I complained. 

“Where there’s a wet dog, get out of its way 
Angelo wisely advised. 

“These two guys have done a lot of swimming 
this past week,” I said. “They should be pretty wiped out 
by the time they get home. It’s been an exhausting week. 
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I can’t wait until it’s over so I can finally relax.” 

“Tt sounds like you got used to not having a dog 
to care for all the time,” remarked Angelo. 

“That’s true,” I said. And two dogs make almost 
twice as much work. I say ‘almost’ because it is just as 
easy to take two dogs for a walk, or feed two dogs as it 
is one.” 

“They are a lot of work,” agreed Angelo. “But 
when you go out for a while in the evening without them, 
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it is so nice to come home to them, and find them waiting 
for you. It suddenly makes it all seem worthwhile.” 

Standing among a group of people, I spotted a 
woman with sandy colored hair. Although I hardly knew 
her, I recognized her right away. She was none other than 
“The Dog Walker” herself. 

“Excuse me,” I said apologetically to Angelo, 
“but there is someone I need to say hello to.” 

As I started walking toward her, she disappeared 
into a swarm of people so suddenly, I wondered, if I had 
seen her at all, or if she was just an illusion. 


As the day wore on, I decided Frankie and John- 
nie had enough fun and exercise for the day. I coaxed 
them out of the water, and we left the pool in a hurry. I 
towel dried them as best I could before I let them into the 
car. Once we were on the road, they fell sound asleep 
like two wearied children. 

When we got back, it was almost time for dinner. 
It was still a little early to eat, but we were all tired and 
hungry after a long day. Since it was our last evening 
together, I decided we would have a special treat; I cut 
up some chicken that was left over from a few days be- 
fore; mixed some of it in with freshly cooked rice for the 
dogs — just like the doctor ordered, and made a chicken 
Caesar salad for myself. I even open a bottle of Pinot 
Grigio...also for myself. 

I watched television until I started to fall asleep 
on the couch. The dogs were already napping at my feet. 
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I got them up to make one last rest stop for the night, then 
we all went back to sleep. 

As I lie in bed, I wondered how I was going to 
explain to Dave and Jill how Frankie got stung by a bee, 
and why he was vomiting. I also worried about the task 
of relating the visit to the veterinarian and telling them 
about the prescription. I kept telling myself that I was 
wotrying too much about nothing, after all, they’re dogs, 
they ’re going to get into a little innocent trouble now and 
then. Having realized this, I reminded myself of just who 
Dave and Jill were. They were, without a doubt, the 
fussiest people I had ever met. They were extremely me- 
ticulous in their multi-page instructions to the point of 
being downright nauseating. Their only saving grace was 
that they were among the most pleasant people I had ever 
known. I was too fatigued to worry any longer. “It will 
get resolved tomorrow,” I told myself as I rolled over 
onto my pillow and went to sleep. 


Bright and early the next morning my phone was 
ringing, LOUDLY! “Damn,” I cursed to myself, “I for- 
got to turn the volume down for the night!” 

I reached for the cell phone on the nightstand, 
“Hello?” 

“Joe, it’s Dave. We had a great time. We’re on 
our way home now. We should be back by | pm. Will 
you be able to meet us by then?” 

“Yes, of course,” I said sleepily. “Glad to hear 
you enjoyed yourselves. I’ll bring the dogs over around 
one. We’ll be waiting for you.” 
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“Great! Thanks so much. You don’t know how 
much we appreciate all you’ve done to make our little 
getaway possible. See you soon.” 

I can hardly wait, | thought to myself, somewhat 
sarcastically, but I couldn’t. On the one hand, I had a 
great time with the dogs. After all, I love dogs, and I 
wasn’t looking forward to bringing them back to their 
home, even though they only lived next door to me. But, 
on the other hand, I couldn’t wait for this whole dog-sit- 
ting thing to be over. Too many crazy things seemed to 
have happened. And I had had enough. 


I walked the two dogs across Dave and Jill’s 
paver-stone patio and gently knocked on the glass slider 
door. I gave a quick shout, “Dave, it’s Joe. ’ve got your 
dogs.” 

“Dogs?” I heard him ask quizzically. “Ill just put 
them in the fridge. Who was that?” 

Dave suddenly appeared from the kitchen. He 
was still dressed in vacation attire, wearing colorful sun- 
bleached Bermuda shorts and a white T-shirt with a Val- 
voline logo printed on the front. 

“You were away for only a week, and you forgot 
who I am?” I joked. 

“Joe! I’m sorry. I couldn’t hear while I was in the 
kitchen with the television blasting. I forgot you were 
coming so soon. We’re just putting some things away in 
the refrigerator so they won’t spoil, so when I heard 
someone say dogs, I thought...” 

“Yeah, I get it, you were thinking of hot dogs. 
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Don’t tell me you forgot about Frankie and Johnnie too.” 

Just then, I spotted Jill on the patio, joyfully say- 
ing hello to the “boys.” Having just arrived home from 
summer vacation, she was wearing a cute tie-dye beach 
playsuit. 

“Look who I found!” she exclaimed with an ex- 
citement which was only matched by the exuberant wag- 
ging of canine tails. “Oh, Hi Joe, I didn’t see you there,” 
she said apologetically, as though she were embarrassed 
when I couldn’t help but notice her as she bent over to 
hug the dogs. 

“Do you think I would just let them run back here 
by themselves?” I joked. 

“Tt’s good to see you, Joe. And I missed these two 
guys so much,” as she continued to hug them. 

“Did they behave themselves?” asked Dave. 

“Yes, er...yes they did,” I stuttered nervously, 
knowing I was going to have to divulge some slightly 
unpleasant news. 

My body language didn’t escape Jill, “You seem 
a bit nervous, Joe. Was there a problem?” 

As I contemplated how I was going to explain 
what happened, I began to think to myself, Why am I 
treating this as though it were a big deal? Frankie got 
stung by a bee, and he threw up a few times. Pretty typi- 
cal fare for a dog, no big deal. Maybe not a big deal for 
anyone else, but Dave and Jill were not like anyone else. 
They were very fussy. Everything had to be perfect with 
them. Their house was perfect; their jobs were perfect; 
their lawn was perfect. They were the perfect couple, just 
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back from their perfect vacation to be with their perfect 
dogs. I couldn’t stand it. Not them, but IT. They were the 
friendliest couple one could ever hope to meet, but their 
perfect lifestyle drove me crazy at times. 


I babbled nervously, “The dogs were great. We 
had a fantastic time. We went for walks; the dogs went 
swimming a few times. They even took a dip in the town 
pool during the Paw Plunge event. Johnnie was such a 
good boy. Weren't you, Johnnie?” I asked, looking down 
at him as if looking for affirmation. 

“And what about Frankie? How was he?” asked 
Jill. 

“Well...,” I said, followed by a long pause, 
“Frankie had a couple of minor issues.” 

“ISSUES? What kind of issues?” 

“For one thing, he threw up a couple of times, 
and then he got stung by a bee,” I said rapidly, in a weak 
attempt to get to the point without any further anxiety. 
“Tt might have even been a wasp,” I added sheepishly. 

At this most opportune moment of the conversa- 
tion, Dave chimed in, throwing me a lifesaver in the pro- 
cess, “We forgot to mention - Frankie has a history of 
vomiting occasionally. And he’s been stung by bees be- 
fore as well. Don’t worry about it.” 

Now that the coast was clear, I was at ease to di- 
vulge in more detail what had happened to Frankie. “We 
were hiking in the woods when, suddenly, a swarm of 
wasps came out of the ground and attacked us! Frankie 
was the only one who was stung. The wasps didn’t sting 
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Johnnie. He had some on his coat, but they weren’t able 
to get to his skin. And, if you must know, I was stung 
twice, myself. If you look on the inside of his right ear 
flap, you can see the remaining inflammation. It’s much 
better now since I’ve been applying an antibiotic cream 
on it for the last few days. I wanted to be sure he wasn’t 
going to have a severe reaction, so I took him to Dr. Stein 
- the vet Chester used to see.” 

“Why didn’t you call one of the veterinarians we 
had on the list?” asked Jill skeptically. 

“To be honest, I figured, if I took him to my vet, 
you wouldn’t have to know about it. But, when he pre- 
scribed the antibiotic, I realized I would have to tell you 
anyway. The last thing I wanted to do was spoil your va- 
cation. Also, I decided that I should bear the responsibil- 
ity for taking him to the doctor since he got stung while 
I was watching after him.” 

“We should cover your costs for the exam and the 
medication. How much was it?” asked Dave. 

“Oh, don’t worry about it. I’m just glad you’re 
not upset. I have the pills and the cream here in my 
pocket,” I said, as I handed him the two, translucent- 
green, prescription bottles. “He gets two pills per day — 
one in the morning and one at dinnertime. On the last two 
days, he only needs one pill. The instructions are printed 
on the bottle. The ointment can be applied as needed, or 
at least twice a day.” 

“We really should reimburse you for your trou- 
ble,” insisted Dave. 
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“Consider it a favor. Besides, it was, basically, 
my fault he got stung in the first place.” 

Jill gently nodded in agreement. 

“OK, Joe. I guess that’s what neighbors are for. 
We really appreciate everything you’ve done,” relented 
Dave. 

“Don’t you mean, ‘that’s what friends are for?’” 
I asked. 

“You're right, Joe. Hey, how about a drink or a 
cold beer?” 

“No. Thank you. I have to get back home and 
take care of a few things around the house. Besides, you 
guys must have plenty enough to do yourselves. And you 
must be pretty tired from driving as well.” 

“OK, Joe. Thanks again.” 

“Thank you, Joe,” added Jill in chorus. 


WHEW! Was [ relieved! I was so glad they didn’t 
get upset. All in all, they took the news rather well. 
Maybe they were in a good mood because they had just 
been on vacation. Perhaps a little getaway was just what 
they needed to relax and not get uptight over every little 
thing. Maybe I should take a vacation, | thought. Sud- 
denly, it was superseded by another thought - Did I re- 
member to water their plants? 
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Vacation! 


My BaGs were packed and loaded into the back of my 


little car. I was ready to go. Ready to get the heck out of 
Eastham for a few days, and enjoy the last few quality 
moments the summer had to offer. I headed east, not pre- 
cisely sure where I would end up, but the journey along 
the way would be adventurous. There would be plenty of 
opportunities for beachcombing, sunbathing, and sea- 
food by going east, and the farther east, the better. Not 
that I had any disdain for my friends back home, far from 
it, but I was looking forward to meeting new people in 
new places. 


The first stop on my little foray was hardly excit- 


ing. Taking scrupulous advantage of the last inexpensive 
gas station before reaching the shoreline, I pulled into a 
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Midi Mart and filled the tank with 87 octane. I walked 
into the convenience store, poured myself a large black 
coffee, and grabbed a breakfast sandwich, which was 
kept toasty warm in the little incubator next to the cash 
register. 

“Will that be all?” asked the clerk behind the 
counter in a matter-of-fact tone of voice. She was petite 
but chubby, high school age, and did not attempt to offer 
eye contact. Thin, white cables of stereo earbuds were 
noticeably visible through her long blonde hair. 

“This and the gas on pump seven,” I politely an- 
swered. 

“That will be $31.53,” she said as she looked at 
me just enough to notice the two twenties in my hand. 

I took my change and sat at one of the little tables 
conveniently located inside the store. As I began to drink 
a long-awaited cup of hot coffee, my cell phone rang. 
Now what? I thought with measured annoyance. I 
glanced down at the screen on my phone; it was Emma. 

“Hi, Joe! How are you?” 

“T couldn’t be better. I’m on my way to the Cape 
for a little relaxation. What’s up?” 

“Oh,” she said with a tinge of disappointment. “I 
thought maybe you could come over for coffee.” 

“That’s funny,” I said, “I just took a gulp of cof- 
fee now; you must have read my mind! I’m in a conven- 
ience store, getting gas and taking a break. I’m about an 
hour away on the border of Rhode Island.” 

“Alright, I just thought we would get together 
and chat. I wanted to show you what I’ve been working 
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on so far. I’m pretty excited about it. I guess it will have 
to wait until you get back. How long do you think you 
will be away?” 

“A week, ten days at the most. I don’t think I 
could afford motels and restaurants any longer than that. 
I don’t like leaving things unattended at home for more 
than a week, either. Ill call you as soon as I get back.” 

“Okay, Joe. Have fun. See you soon,” she added 
reluctantly. 


I drove a few hours more and checked into a 
sleepy motel within walking distance from the beach. 
The young gentleman at the desk handed me a key to my 
room, to which I proceeded without delay. Upon enter- 
ing the tiny space, I dropped my bags onto the floor and 
dropped myself onto the twin bed for a brief nap. 

When I awoke, about an hour later, I decided to 
take a pleasant stroll down the road to the beach. Quaint, 
colorful houses lined the quiet street. Many of them were 
summer cottages and had either rose-covered picket 
fences or blue hydrangeas bordering the narrow, slate 
sidewalk. 

Although the sky was cloudy, the ocean was 
calm. Perhaps because the sun wasn’t out, there was no 
one on the beach. I walked, barefoot, from one end of the 
small beach to the other, straddling the water’s edge as I 
lumbered along in the wet sand. Seagulls flew back and 
forth in search of mussels which they would drop onto 
the rocks, just offshore, then feast on the flesh of the 
shellfish. One of the seagulls did not have much success 
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in breaking a mussel open on the first try. It grabbed the 
shellfish in its mouth again, taking it higher in the air 
than it did the first time, and once more, dropped the 
mussel on the rock. The gull then swooped down on the 
rock and, finding it had successfully cracked the shell 
open, began to feed on the mollusk. Then the clouds be- 
gan to break, just in time for the sun to set. 

On my way back, I stopped at a small diner, 
which was conveniently located about 5 minutes from 
the motel. I ordered a burger, fries, and a soda for dinner. 
While I was eating, I was already contemplating the pro- 
spect of coming back the next morning for breakfast. 
Leaving the cozy restaurant, I continued on my way. 

As I approached the entrance to the grounds of 
the motel, a middle-aged, black woman with short dark 
hair walked toward me, clutching a cute, little, tan terrier 
in one hand and a walking cane in the other. 

“Hello!” I said, “That’s a charming little dog you 
have. What’s its name?” 

“Her name is Taffy, like the candy, because she’s 
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so sweet!” the woman proudly exclaimed. 

“She certainly is. That’s a very appropriate 
name,” I commented. 

All during this brief exchange of pleasantries, the 
little dog appeared to be fixated on me, neither happy nor 
angry, but almost in awe, as if she wanted to ask me a 
question. What was this little dog thinking? 1 wondered 
to myself. Like most dog lovers, I often asked that ques- 
tion - what are they thinking? Do they think the same 
way people do? Although I doubt that very much, I do 
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believe they attempt to communicate with us on a higher 
level of intelligence than we give them credit. 


I decided to take advantage of both the warm 
evening and the motel pool. Although there was never a 
lifeguard on duty, the pool was open from sunrise until 
midnight. In the evening, the underwater lights illumi- 
nated the pool with a phosphorescent glow making it 
seem surreal, yet inviting. After a soothing swim, I re- 
laxed on one of the chaise lounge chairs beside the pool. 
My thoughts soon began to wander; What should I do 
tomorrow? Why did Emma really call me? Was she al- 
right? A myriad of images formed in my mind as I began 
to drift to sleep. Just at that moment, a female voice 
awakened me. It was the woman with the little dog. 

“Rather late for a swim, isn’t it?” she asked. “Oh, 
I’m sorry, did I wake you? You don’t mind if I sit here, 
do you?” 

Sensing the woman was eager for conversation, 
if not companionship, or perhaps, she couldn’t sleep, I 
obliged with a polite response, “No, go right ahead.” 

“Little Taffy doesn’t want to go to sleep for the 
night, and frankly, neither do I. We’re too wound up 
from a busy day.” 

She still had the terrier in her arm but placed her 
on the concrete patio as she sat beside me. “I was so glad 
to find a motel that takes pets. Taffy is a good dog. She 
hardly barks at all for such a small dog. It is very unusual 
for a Yorkshire terrier to be so quiet. But she can be high 
strung at times.” 
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I was too sleepy to engage in any meaningful 
conversation, but it didn’t matter to the overly friendly 
woman who readily proceeded to tell me why she chose 
to come here. 

“We live in a small but comfortable apartment in 
Boston. We’re here because a friend of mine asked me 
to come and visit. She recently opened a karaoke bar not 
far from here. She’s afraid she won’t get any customers, 
so she asked if I could help. I told her that I didn’t know 
anything about running a bar. She said to me, ‘I need you 
to sing. You have a great voice. You can help me get 
people motivated to get up on stage and sing.’ Her name 
is Lydia. We’ve been friends since high school.” 

She continued chatting endlessly. I didn’t need to 
say a word other than a reaffirming “yes” or “I know 
what you mean” now and then. But the more she told me 
about herself, the more fascinated I became. 

“T was a professional singer at one time,” she 
continued. “I once performed with Gladys Knight and 
the Pips back in the 80s. Five years ago, I finally scraped 
up enough money to produce my own album. I even rec- 
orded a song I wrote. I financed most of the recording 
costs with the money I got from a lawsuit settlement 
from a car accident. I wasn’t driving. I was walking 
across a street in Memphis when I got hit by a drunk 
driver. I was in a hospital for six months. They said I 
would never walk again, but I proved them wrong. You 
would think the lawsuit would have been a slam dunk, 
but it wasn’t. I had to hire an expensive lawyer, and the 
case wasn’t settled for over a year. Here I am today! I 
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have to walk with a cane most of the time, but at least 
I’m alive and still singing! Desiree is here to stay until 
the good Lord calls me!” 

All of a sudden, little Taffy jumped up onto my 
lap as she shared in Desiree’s excitement, seeking my 
approval in the process. 

“Taffy! Get off the nice man right now!” 

“That’s OK,” I pleaded. “I like dogs, and she is 
too cute to not sit on my lap.” 

“Well, if you don’t mind...” 

Then Desiree began to sing, “J took my love, and 
I took it down. I climbed a mountain, and I turned 
around.” That’s from the song Landslide.” 

“Yes, I know. Your voice is beautiful, but please 
don’t sing that song,” I insisted. “It makes me think of a 
dog I used to have. His name was Chester.” 

“T’m sorry. I didn’t know.” 

“Of course. I need to get over it, but it’s such a 
sad song.” 

“T recorded that song on the album I told you 
about. It’s probably my favorite song. SAY! Why don’t 
you go with me to the karaoke tomorrow night, and you 
can listen to me sing!” 

“Well...I...uh..,” I said, stuttering, not sure how or 
if I should try and back out of the invitation. “Sure, why 
not,” I conceded. 


* 
Landslide lyrics © Welsh Witch Music, Sony Atv Music Publishing France, KOBALT MUSIC PUB 


AMERICA I OBO WELSH WITCH MUSIC, SONY/ATV SONGS LLC OBO WELSH WITCH 
MUSIC - Source: Musixmatch Songwriter: STEVIE NICKS 
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“Great! You’re going to have the time of your 
life, and not just because I’m going to sing, but you will 
too!” she insisted. 


“T don’t know about singing, but I'll be there.” 

“Oh, you can sing. I can tell by your talking 
voice. You’re a natural. But I can give you a few pointers 
just in case. By the way, what did you say your name 
was?” 

“T didn’t, but it’s Joe.” 

“OK, Joe. Start thinking of a song you would like 
to sing and let me know what it is by tomorrow night!” 

“Alright, I'l let you know. Right now, I think I’Il 
head up to my room and get some sleep for the night. It’s 
been a long day. See you tomorrow evening?” 

“Tomorrow night at 8:30. Karaoke begins at 9 
pm. We can drive there together if you don’t mind.” 

“Not at all. Pl meet you right here, at the pool, 
at 8:30.” 

“Goodnight, Joe. It was nice meeting you.” 

“Likewise.” 

I went up to my room, opened the bottle of cheap 
Merlot I had bought earlier, took a sip, and went to bed. 


Bright and early the following morning, I took a 
short walk to the corner diner and ordered a waffle and a 
coffee. As I downed my last cup of coffee, I left my pay- 
ment for the bill, complete with tip. I walked briskly to 
the beach. 
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The weather was perfect, sunny, and warm, but 
not too humid. It looked like a great day to be on the wa- 
ter. I had seen sailboats for rent at the beach adjacent to 
the one at the end of the street. Although I had tried my 
hand at sailing a few times in the distant past, I decided 
to opt for something less risky; I rented a kayak. 

I climbed into the narrow opening of the small 
boat and paddled away from the shore just far enough to 
avoid people who were swimming. I coasted along the 
sandy beach to the point at which the water’s edge be- 
came jagged with rocks where I turned and headed to an 
inlet. Staying clear of the fishing lines cast by people 
who were standing on a small pier, I continued upstream 
where there were numerous motorboats and sailboats 
docked at several more piers. As the inlet became more 
congested with boats, I turned around and headed back 
to the open waters, where I continued along the scenic 
rocky coast. Just past the ledge area, the coastline transi- 
tioned from stones to pebbles to fine sand. It was here 
that I noticed several people walking their dogs along the 
beach. A few of the dogs were swimming and chasing 
sticks in the water. It was a dog-friendly beach. I won- 
dered if Taffy would enjoy it. “I’ll have to tell Desiree 
about this place when I get back,” I said to myself. It was 
at about this point in my little nautical adventure where 
I turned around and headed back. 


That evening I sat poolside at one of the small 


glass-top tables sipping lemonade while I waited for De- 
siree. It was 8:30. The stars were already bright in the 
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summer sky. The surface of the pool shimmered in its 
aquamarine light. Suddenly, I was startled by a quick 
RAP! to the back of my chair. I turned instantly, nearly 
straining my neck, only to see that it was Desiree. She 
was wearing a stunning yellow-and-black, sleeveless Af- 
rican print dress. She wasn’t kidding around! Desiree 
was ready to knock them dead! As I stood up to greet 
her, she placed her constant companion, Taffy, gently on 
the ground, and gave me a big hug. “Are you ready to 
go?” she asked. 
“Not as ready as you are! You look awesome!” 


We walked around the motel to the parking lot 
in the back and got into her SUV. Taffy sat on my lap 
while Desiree drove. 

“The bar is in the next town,” commented De- 
siree. “It’s only about a half-hour drive from here, just 
off Route 28. The place is appropriately named ‘Karaoke 
on the Cape.’ I can’t wait to see it!” 

“Me too! It sounds like fun. I think we’re going 
to have a good time. And I know you’re going to be a big 
hit. If your friend, Lydia, is counting on you to kick 
things off, she won’t be disappointed.” 

“Thanks, but remember, I’m expecting you to 
help me out.” 

“And just how am I supposed to do that?” as if I 
had to ask. 

“T’m going to get things started and get the cus- 
tomers excited. But I’m not there just to put on a show,” 
she said. “I need you to follow me on stage to show that 
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anyone can get up there and sing in case no one else vol- 
unteers first. Maybe we can sing a duet if that’s what it 
will take to get you going. By the way, did you decide on 
a song yet?” 

Oops, I thought to myself, 7 almost forgot. “I 
kind of like country and western music if I had to sing, 
especially old school stuff, maybe like Ring of 
Fire or Act Naturally,” | suggested. 

“That sounds good. I can deal with that.” 

It wasn’t long before we found the place. As we 
pulled into the driveway, I asked, “What do we do with 
the dog.” 

“What do you mean ‘what do we do 
with the dog?’” she asked, noticeably upset by my ques- 
tion as if I had suggested something pernicious. 

“Won't that be a problem?” 

“Not for me, it won’t!” she retorted. “She goes 
where I go.” 


As we entered through the front door of the kar- 
aoke bar, we were greeted by a less-than-friendly man in 
his thirties. He wasn’t tall, but heavyset, sporting a 
goatee and a clean-shaven head that picked up a glimmer 
of the warm lights from within the bar. 

“I’m sorry, ma’am, but we don’t allow dogs in- 
side,” he warned, feigning apology. 

“It’s OK, Darrell,” came a loud voice from some- 
where inside the building. “She’s a friend of mine. She’s 
here to help us, and she is more than welcome to bring 
her cute little doggie inside.” 
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“LYDIA!” shouted Desiree. “I am so glad to see 
you!” 

“Welcome to Karaoke on the Cape. And who is 
this fine-looking gentleman you brought with you?” 
asked Lydia, with a not so subtle wink. 

“This is my new friend, Joe. He has kindly of- 
fered to help me get things started on stage tonight.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” I confessed. 

But Desiree would hear nothing of the sort. 
“You'll be fine,” she said in encouragement. 

“T’m sure he will,” agreed Lydia, with a playful, 
flirtatious look of approval. 

Lydia was in her late forties, and of African- 
American descent. Her skin was warm, smooth, and 
brown, but not as dark as Desiree’s. Her hair was light 
brunette in color and set in a fashionable wavy cut. 

“Why don’t you two sit down and have a drink 
before we get started,” Lydia offered. “What would you 
like?” 

“T’ll have a margarita,” I said without hesitation. 

“Can I just have a glass of water with a twist of 
lime, please? I don’t like to drink alcohol before I sing,” 
said Desiree, somewhat apologetically. 

“No problem, I'll be right back.” 

When Lydia returned with our drinks, she sat 
with us and engaged in small talk with Desiree at the op- 
posite side of the table. Although I didn’t pay any atten- 
tion to what they were saying, I got the impression they 
were catching up on old times. I was more enthralled 
looking at the stage, wondering if I would be able to pull 
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this off without embarrassment. I never sang on stage be- 
fore. When I was in the seventh grade, I played guitar 
with another kid in a school variety show while a girl in 
our class sang. The song was Born Free. That was the 
extent of my performance before an audience. As I nerv- 
ously gazed into the bright lights above the stage, I real- 
ized I wouldn’t be able to see any of the people. That 
might help, I thought. I took a swig of my drink. A few of 
these might help too! 


It was past 9 pm, a small crowd was beginning to 
form, the house lights were turned down, and the stage 
lights glowed. Lydia took the stage and made a brief, but 
welcome, introduction to the anxious patrons. 

“Tt is my great pleasure to introduce to you a dear 
friend of mine who has known a long career in the music 
industry. I’m sure you will enjoy listening to the beauti- 
ful voice of Desiree!” 

“Why, thank you, Lydia. Thank you for inviting 
me here tonight. And a special thanks to all you wonder- 
ful folks for being here on the opening night of Karaoke 
on the Cape. I hope everyone has a great time. To get 
things started, I’d like to sing one of my favorite songs. 
So, Let’s Get It On!” she shouted. 

Just then, Desiree ripped into the old Marvin 
Gaye tune as the crowd howled with approval. She con- 
tinued with a medley of up-beat classic disco hits such as 
Never Can Say Goodbye, Turn the Beat Around, and If I 
Can’t Have You. She then slowed things down a bit with 
When Will I See You Again, and How Deep Is Your Love. 
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All during Desiree’s performance, I held Taffy on my 
lap. Like everyone else who was there, the little dog 
found the music enjoyable. She was quite content to lis- 
ten to her master’s voice. Desiree put on a non-stop per- 
formance for well over forty-five minutes. 

“Now, I would like to sing a special song for that 
special someone out there — you know who you are.” 

Without warning, she shifted musical styles like 
downshifting gears in a sports car, as she began to sing 
Landslide. Before she finished the first verse, tears began 
to roll down my face. Amazingly, Taffy turned around 
on my lap, looked straight into my eyes, and tilted her 
head as if to ask me if I was OK. If that wasn’t enough, 
she licked away my tears as an act of consolation. To 
what depth of human understanding was this little dog 
capable? I wondered. 

Immediately after singing Landslide, Desiree 
called me to join her on stage. I quickly wiped away the 
remainder of my tears while my emotions changed from 
sad to scared. With no introduction, and staying with an- 
other Fleetwood Mac tune, Desiree began singing the 
first verse of Dreams. We sang the chorus together. I 
didn’t think I sounded too bad, but then again, I had the 
accompaniment of a professional voice to cover me. 
When it came time for the second verse, Desiree pointed 
to me. Now I was on my own. Surprisingly, I handled it 
well, or at least better than I thought I would. I guess all 
those years of singing in the shower paid off! Now that I 
had my confidence as well as modest fan support, I went 
into a solo performance of Ring of Fire. I followed with 
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Green River by Creedence Clearwater Revival and 
closed my set with a mellow rendition of San Francisco. 
Desiree picked up from there with Sade’s No Ordinary 
Love to close out her performance. I went back to my 
seat and downed another margarita with a huge sigh of 
relief. Soon, other would-be performers took over the 
stage. Lydia’s opening night at Karaoke on the Cape was 
a huge success. 


As Desiree and I headed back in her car, we could 
barely keep our excitement under control. We were ec- 
static with joy! We had a good time joking and laughing 
about the whole episode, mostly at my expense. But I 
didn’t mind. Not only was I relieved that the night was 
over, but I had a fantastic time. 

Once there was a lull in the laughter, I told De- 
siree about the dog beach, suggesting she might want to 
take Taffy there to play. 

“That sounds like a good idea,” she said. “Maybe 
Ill go there in the morning. Right now, I just want to get 
some sleep. It’s been a long and crazy night!” 

“Me too,” I said. 


As the sun rose over the ocean the next morning, 
it was partially obscured by pearlescent clouds. I headed 
for the beach. The sand was soft, and the early sun was 
warm and inviting. I swam the length of the beach and 
back, returned to my beach chair, and dried myself in the 
sun, which by now had found its way clear of any clouds. 
Being well within walking distance of the dog beach, I 
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decided to take a short stroll in that direction to see if, by 
chance, Desiree and Taffy had made an appearance. Be- 
ing a dog lover, I was also curious to see if there were 
any dogs at the beach. I was pleasantly surprised to find 
several people with their dogs walking along the shore. 
There were as many different breeds of dogs as there 
were kinds of people. A chubby, bare-chested, elderly 
man walked his white and tan mixed breed English set- 
ter, while a young couple threw sticks in the sea for their 
black Lab to retrieve. Two handsome looking young men 
were walking briskly behind their equally charming and 
agile whippet. Although there were a few small breed 
dogs, I did not see Taffy, nor Desiree either, for that mat- 
ter. Perhaps it was too early in the morning. After all, it 
was a long night. 

On my way back to the motel, I stopped at the 
diner for a coffee and a light breakfast. As I went to sit 
down in one of the small booths by the picture window, 
I noticed Desiree two tables away. Seeing she hadn’t or- 
dered anything yet, she was sipping her coffee and look- 
ing at the breakfast menu, I walked over and said hello. 

“Mind if I sit here?” I asked as if I were a 
stranger. 

“Excuse me?” she said with a starkly defensive 
tone, not noticing who I was. “Oh, Joe! It’s you! I’m 
sorry. Yes, please sit.” 

“T’m sorry if I startled you. I was on my way back 
from an early morning swim, and I thought I’d stop in 
for a quick breakfast,” I said apologetically. “While I 
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was at the beach, I walked to the dog area. I thought you 
would have brought Taffy there to play.” 

“We’re going there after I’ve had my coffee. 
She’s waiting patiently in the car for me, with the win- 
dows open, of course,” she added. “Maybe I'll save a 
sausage and a piece of toast for her for breakfast.” 

“That’s nice. I’m sure she would appreciate it.” 

While Desiree and I enjoyed breakfast together, 
we discussed the karaoke episode, dogs, music, and a 
plethora of other subjects. As we finished our coffee and 
paid the bill, I offered to join her and Taffy at the beach. 

“T was planning on leaving my car here, and 
walking Taffy to the beach, in which case I would be 
glad to have your company,” she said. 

As we casually strolled along the sidewalk, the 
little dog was anxiously leading the way. When we ap- 
proached the dog area of the beach, little Taffy immedi- 
ately found a friend her size and began to play. The beach 
was much more crowded with people and dogs than it 
was just a couple of hours before when I had left. After 
twenty minutes or so, Desiree decided it was time to 
leave. 

“T don’t want my little darling to get worn out. 
She still has to walk back to the car.” 

“At least you can carry her back if she gets too 
tired,” I suggested. 

“It wouldn’t be the first time,” she said. 

Soon we were back at the car. I asked Desiree 
what her plans were. She said she would spend a day 
with her friend, Lydia, before heading back to Boston. I 
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told her I would be leaving in a day or two myself. As I 
offered my hand to say goodbye, she gave me such an 
enormous hug that I could feel my spine crack! 

“T’m going to miss you,” she said with remorse 
as a tear rolled down her cheek. 

Taken completely by surprise, I said, “I'll miss 
you too. I enjoyed meeting you very much.” 

Just then, she reached into her car, opened the 
glove box between the seats, and handed me a music CD 
with a business card enclosed. 

“This is my album. I want you to have it. Track 
five is Landslide. 1 think you'll like it. Maybe if you lis- 
ten to it a few times, it will make you happy instead of 
sad. After all, as someone once explained to me, joy and 
sorrow are just different ‘tastes’ of the same thing.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard that too. Besides, now I’1l think 
of you and the fun we had when I hear that song.” 

“My email address is on the card in case you want 
to keep in touch,” she said. 

“T’ll do that,” I said as I gave her another hug. A 
tear rolled down my cheek. 
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Back Home 


ALTHOUGH I had a great time on vacation, I was glad 


to be back home. Now I could finally catch up on some 
well-deserved sleep before delving into the usual chores 
around the house. I was dog tired! 


The first thing I decided to do after my nap was 
to call Emma. When I had last spoken with her on the 
phone over a week ago, she sounded depressed and wor- 
ried. When she had told me about the new paintings she 
had been working on, she didn’t seem very excited. 
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Usually, when she creates a new series, she’s enthusias- 
tic about it. Instead, her soft-spoken tone of voice had a 
hint of gloom and despair. I guess I was so selfish at the 
time, thinking about my little vacation, I didn’t bother to 
ask if anything was wrong. Now that my adventure was 
behind me, and I was back to reality, I began to worry 
about poor Emma. I picked up my phone and gave her a 
call. 

“Hi Emma, I’m back!” 

“Joe, it’s good to hear from you. How was your 
vacation?” 

“Good, but much too short, as usual. How have 
you been? I was a little worried about you after our last 
phone conversation. You didn’t sound too happy. Is eve- 
rything alright?” 

“Yeah, I’m fine, everything’s fine,” she replied 
tersely. 

“Doesn’t sound like it to me. What’s up? Really.” 

“Well, nothing serious, I don’t think. But, Vera 
has been acting a bit odd lately. She seems to want to eat 
more than usual. And when IJ take her out to let her run, 
she’s content to just walk around the yard. Also, she’s 
vomited a few times, which is something she hasn’t done 
since she was a puppy. I didn’t think it was serious 
enough to bring her to the vet. But now it’s been over a 
week, and she hasn’t improved. I’m beginning to think 
otherwise.” 

Just then, I remembered that perfect summer day 
when we took Frankie, Johnnie, and Vera for a walk. I 
never did get to tell Emma about the brief “love affair” 
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between Johnnie and Vera. For that matter, I hadn’t told 
Dave or Jill either. That would have to wait. But I had 
little doubt... Vera was pregnant! 

“T agree,” I said, “We should take her to the vet.” 

“You don’t have to go with me,” Emma replied 
in a puzzled tone of voice. “I’m perfectly capable of tak- 
ing her myself,” she added, almost as if in defense. 

Somehow, I felt somewhat responsible. I insisted 
that I accompany Emma and Vera on a visit to the veter- 
inarian. It just so happened that Emma took her dog to 
Dr. Stein, the same doctor I used to bring Chester to. 

“Listen,” I told her, “let me go with you. I won’t 
get in the way or ask any dumb questions.” 

“Why are you so concerned?” she asked. 

I further insisted in a stern tone of voice, perhaps 
a bit too stern since Emma reacted almost frightfully, 
“I’m going, and that’s all there is to it, even if I have to 
take my own car.” 

“Okay,” she relented, “And we can all go in my 
car. Just don’t ever scare me like that again.” 

“T’m sorry. I guess I over-reacted. I felt a little 
guilty after you called me when I was on vacation, and 
now I must be trying to overcompensate.” 


About an hour later, I showed up at Emma’s 
house. I made my way past the towering sunflowers, up 
the long driveway, which ran between the big yellow 
farmhouse and the art studio, and rang the back doorbell. 
Emma opened the door, which led to the kitchen, stepped 
outside, and gave me a big hug, “I’m sorry. I know you 
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meant well, but I didn’t think you would be so concerned 
about Vera. It’s good to see you again.” 

“Well, it’s not just Vera I’m concerned about,” I 
said under my breath as though I didn’t want Emma to 
hear...and she didn’t. 


The three of us got into Emma’s Honda and were 
on our way to the veterinarian’s office. 

“Did you call the office ahead of time?” I asked 
as if I were speaking to a child. 

“Yes, of course, I called yesterday.” 

“Let me get this straight,” I said, “So during our 
little phone conversation, you had already planned on 
taking Vera to the doctor.” 

“That’s partly correct. I called the office yester- 
day and asked the receptionist if I could bring Vera the 
next day - today, but I told her that I wasn’t sure I would. 
She said it would be okay either way.” 

“Sounds like a well-laid plan,” I quipped. 

“You know what they say about well-laid plans,” 
said Emma. 

“Of mice and men?” 

“Something like that.” 

“Who did say that?” I asked, “Hemingway?” 

“No, he wrote the book, Of Mice and Men.” 

“So, he would know,” I joked. 

“Okay, that’s enough!” shouted Emma with a 
laugh, “But I do miss your sense of humor.” 

“And I miss the fact that you actually think I’m 
funny.” 
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“And I miss you too, Joe, but right now we need 
to find out what’s going on with poor little Vera,” said 
Emma as she pulled into the driveway of the veterinar- 
ian’s clinic, and parked in front of the “Parking for Pa- 
tients Only” sign. I was going to make my usual smart- 
aleck comment but thought the better of it. 


The three of us walked into the waiting room. 
Clarisse was not on duty, but one of the other women 
politely asked us to have a seat while she coaxed Vera to 
stand still on the scale. I sat and flipped through the usual 
magazines while Emma petted her dog under the chin, 
calming her nerves. However, I think it did more to calm 
Emma’s nerves than Vera’s. Although Vera was not ex- 
ceptionally averse to her doctor’s appointment, she 
wasn’t happy about it either and seemed to be nervous. 

“You can bring her in now,” said the physician’s 
assistant. 

“Hello, Dr. Stein,” I said. 

“Well, we meet again,” he replied with surprise. 
“This time with a friend and her dog.” 

“Yes, I’m afraid I’m becoming a regular visitor. 
But enough about me, do you think Vera is okay?” I 
asked anxiously. 

“Let’s have a look.” 

The good doctor spent all of five minutes exam- 
ining her before he reached the same conclusion as I had 
earlier; Vera was indeed pregnant. 

“As soon as I noticed the weight gain, it con- 
firmed what I had suspected given what you had told me 
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over the phone about the vomiting situation and her lack 
of enthusiasm,” he told Emma, “I would say she is about 
four weeks pregnant.” 

Emma was beside herself without words, 
“Whaa...? How? But...? I don’t believe it!” she said as 
she embraced me, mostly for support to keep herself 
from fainting. 

“Congratulations!” said the doctor. “Keep an eye 
on her for the next couple of weeks, and let me know if 
there are any problems. Make sure she eats well and has 
a proper diet. You can pick up a booklet on how to care 
for her on your way out. There’s really not much else you 
need to do for now. Bring her again in three weeks, and 
we'll see how she’s coming along.” 

“Don’t you need to do an ultrasound or some- 
thing?” asked Emma. 

“No, it’s not necessary. I’m quite positive she’s 
pregnant. I can feel the membranes around the fetuses. I 
would say there are five, possibly six puppies. We’ll 
know exactly, the next time you bring her in for an exam. 
That’s when we can do an ultrasound if warranted. For 
now, it would just be an unnecessary expense.” 

As we left the office, I offered to pay the bill, but 
Emma would have nothing of the sort. Instead, I grabbed 
a brochure entitled, Caring for Your Pregnant Dog. 


We got Vera back home and let her recover from 


her doctor’s appointment. At the same time, Emma and 
I relaxed over a hot cup of coffee. 
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“Well, that was quite a surprise!” said Emma tak- 
ing a huge breath of relief as if she wished the whole ep- 
isode were over. 

On the contrary, it was only beginning. Unex- 
pected things could happen as well as the expected. Vera 
may not react well to her pregnancy and could have a 
change in appetite. She could possibly experience 
changes in her mood and behavior, as well. There may 
be difficult times ahead for both Emma and her dog. 

Emma was still full of questions, “When did this 
happen? Who was the other dog? What kind of dog was 
it?” 

Despite fearing how she might react, I decided it 
was finally time to tell her what I knew. 

I felt my entire body begin to tighten as though 
being squeezed by a pair of vise-grips as I asked, “Do 
you remember that perfect summer day when we took 
the dogs to Crystal Lake for a walk?” 

“Yes?” she answered, questioning the relevancy 
of me changing the subject while eyeing me suspiciously 
at the same time. “I remember. Why do you ask?” 

“T saw something.” 

“What?” 

“Tt was almost amusing...at the time.” 

“Amusing?” she shot back in an offended tone of 
voice as though she knew what I was hinting. 

“T didn’t want to tell you at first.” 

“Tell me what? Just tell me already!” 

“T saw Johnnie...he was...and Vera...they were...” 

“Having SEX? Is that what you’re trying to say?” 
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“Yes, thank you,” I said sheepishly. 

“Well, she’s obviously been impregnated, so it 
shouldn’t come as a complete surprise. I mean someone, 
or I should say, someone’s dog had to do it.” 

“And it might as well have been Johnnie,” I 
added somewhat jokingly, hoping to lighten the mood. 

“Have you told his owners yet?” Emma asked. 

“No, but now that Vera is ‘expecting,’ I suppose 
I should. I hope they take it well.” 

“Why shouldn’t they?” Emma retorted. “They 
don’t have to deal with a pregnant dog. I’m sorry, but 
this whole thing has overloaded me emotionally. I didn’t 
mean to snap at you.” 

“That’s alright, I understand. Furthermore, you 
know that I’m more than willing to help in any way I 
can.” 

“Thank you, Joe. I appreciate that. You’ve been 
a big help to me before. You’re a good friend. I’m sorry. 
Would you like some more coffee?” 

“No, thanks. I better get going. I have some im- 
portant news I need to tell my neighbors.” 

“Okay, Joe. Thanks for helping me take her to the 
vet. And you better be available when she needs a mid- 
wife!” 

“T’m looking forward to it. In the meantime, best 
of luck to both of you, and don’t hesitate to call if you 
need anything... ANYTHING!” 


As I walked down the street in the direction of 
my house, I wondered why Emma never had her dog 
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spayed. For that matter, why didn’t Dave and Jill have 
their dog neutered? Emma is an artist and a free spirit. 
She believes in a “live and let live” philosophy, and she 
loves animals very much. She would never think of do- 
ing anything to harm her dog, even in the slightest way. 
Dave and Jill are of another breed entirely. (pun in- 
tended!) Their lifestyle is so busy and hectic, they prob- 
ably never had time to have their dogs neutered, or they 
may have forgotten entirely. Perhaps the dogs were res- 
cue dogs, and the neglect should be the fault of the pre- 
vious owners. There could be countless reasons. I didn’t 
know why the dogs had not been sterilized, nor did it 
matter at this point. And I certainly wasn’t going to begin 
asking questions after the fact. It simply wasn’t any of 
my business. The fact of the matter is, it happened. All 
we can do now is hope that Vera has a healthy pregnancy 
and a healthy litter. I tried to imagine what the puppies 
would look like, a golden retriever/Aussie mix. Very 
cute, to be sure, yet it was difficult to imagine. Perhaps 
Emma could paint a better picture. 

Early, too early, the next morning, my phone 
rang. 

“T’ve got to remember to turn the ringer down 
when I go to bed,” I shouted at myself in frustration. 
“Who could that be so early?” 

“Joe, are you up?” 

Just then, I thought of using the old Yogi Berra 
line about having to get up to answer the phone anyway, 
but I thought the better of it. This might be serious, as 
late night and early morning calls often are. 
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“Emma? Are you alright?” 

“Yes, I’m fine, and Vera’s fine. I just made a 
huge breakfast; pancakes, eggs, bacon, home fries, toast, 
and coffee. I figured I’d call before you had breakfast. 
Did you?” 

“Did I... what?” 

“..have breakfast.” 

“T’m sorry. I’m not awake yet. I didn’t hear the 
question.” 

“T guess that answers it then. Be here in not more 
than twenty minutes,” she commanded. “I won’t take 
‘no’ for an answer.” 

Let’s see, | thought to myself, that gives me just 
enough time to get ready, dressed, and get to her house. 
I'd better drive there. I hope she doesn’t mind me not 
bringing anything except my appetite on such short no- 
tice. On second thought, there is something I could 
bring... for Vera. 


Emma wasn’t kidding. She had quite the break- 
fast laid out. It was like a lumberjack special for a crew 
of tree fellers, but there were only two of us! 

“T brought a little treat for the mother-to-be...dog 
biscotti! I got them at the Cape. Now she could join us 
for breakfast. By the way, what’s the occasion?” I asked. 

“T started making breakfast early this morning, 
and I got carried away. I guess I was so excited about 
Vera, and the thought of her having puppies, I had to do 
something to keep occupied. When I realized I cooked 
too much, I decided to give you a call. I knew you would 
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appreciate a big breakfast. And besides, I wanted to apol- 
ogize for my outburst yesterday and to thank you for 
your patience.” 

“That’s very thoughtful. What I do appreciate 
more than a good breakfast is your kindness.” 


“That’s not the only reason why I invited you for 
breakfast,” she warned. 

“Oh?” 

“Do you remember the new paintings I told you 
about as you were on your way to the Cape?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Well, I’d like you to see them after we eat.” 

“T’d love to. I’m sorry, I forgot all about them 
with everything that’s been going on.” 

“Oh...and there is just one more thing, just a little 
thing, really.” 

“Yessss?...,” I said, not knowing what to expect. 

“T think one of the light switches in the studio 
isn’t working. I went to turn it on last night, and... noth- 
ing. I replaced the bulb with a working new one and still 
nothing.” 

“Ahh! I knew there was a catch!” I shouted jok- 
ingly. 


As we finished eating. I complimented Emma on 
her cooking, “That was a delicious breakfast! The pan- 
cakes were especially good. Did you make them from 
scratch?” 
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“No, I made them from a mix, but I added some 
milk and eggs for extra body, even though the directions 
don’t tell you to.” 

“Then it’s half scratch. I hope I can repay you by 
repairing your light switch. Can we take a look at it 
now?” 

As we walked into the studio with coffee cups 
still in hand, I asked, “Did you try the breaker?” 

“Breaker? Oh yes, you mean the little switch in 
the gray metal box. I didn’t know which one it was.” 

“They should be labeled. I'll take a look. Where 
is the panel? The ‘gray metal box’ as you call it,” I said. 

“T hope you’re not making fun of me,” said 
Emma as she pointed to a small electrical panel on the 
wall to our left. 

I opened the door to the panel. She was right; 
nothing appeared to be labeled. If it was, the ink on the 
nomenclature had faded. I began to experiment by flip- 
ping various switches on and off, as if I knew what I was 
doing, while Emma turned on the light in question. 

“I’m pretty sure it’s the light switch,” I advised. 
“At least we can start with that. I have a few at home. I 
can stop by later and replace it if it’s okay with you.” 

“Okay. In the meantime, I want you to see my 
latest work.” 

I took a seat and a sip of coffee. 

“Sorry, but you'll have to get up,” she said as she 
directed me toward the opposite end of the studio where 
there was adequate morning sunlight by now to view the 
paintings. 
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“Tt’s another abstract-landscape theme. Only 
now, I’ve dispensed with using the monotype as a start- 
ing point. The colors are becoming bolder, almost Fauv- 
ist if you know what I mean.” She explained. 

“I do. The earlier pieces were more subdued, 
more natural in color. These have more POP! more bril- 
liance, excitement, enthusiasm... I could go on. It’s as 
though you have a renewed sense of optimism.” 

“Really? You can pick that up about me from my 
painting?” 

“Oddly enough, yes. Am I correct in assuming 
that you are, essentially, for lack of a better word, 
happy?” 

“T think so, especially now that I’m looking for- 
ward to Vera having puppies. But I made these paintings 
before I knew she was pregnant.” 

“Maybe you subconsciously had a premonition.” 

“Yeah right,” she added, suspiciously. “Either 
that or I just decided to use more color. I did treat myself 
to some new Windsor and Newton paints that were on 
sale at the art store.” 

“That would have been my next guess!” I joked. 


On my way back home, I remembered that I 
needed to talk to Dave and Jill. I didn’t want to delay 
bestowing congratulations to them and their canine fa- 
ther-to-be. 

When I arrived home, I saw Dave playing in the 
backyard with his two dogs. Perfect, I thought, now I 
could tell him in person. Also, I felt more comfortable 
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discussing the subject with Dave; Jill made me nervous. 
I was afraid she wouldn’t accept the news very well and 
would attempt to implicate me in one way or another. 


“Dave!” I shouted above the clamor of the bark- 
ing dogs. 

“Joe!” he yelled back. “How’s it going?” 

“Just fine. The dogs look happy to be outside.” 

“Oh yeah, they love to play and run around; got 
to get them out once in a while.” 

I asked about Jill, and we discussed the usual 
pleasantries of small talk for a minute or two while I de- 
bated how I would break the news. I wasn’t sure how he 
would take it, and I certainly couldn’t guess what Jill’s 
reaction would be. But, two important points entered my 
mind; first, if it was a real concern of theirs, they should 
have had their dog neutered, and second, why should it 
be a big deal? After all, it’s not their dog who’s pregnant. 
Emma is the one who has to deal with a pregnant dog. 
But Emma is more carefree and loving, not just of dogs, 
but of life in general. Dave and Jill, on the other hand, 
are less accepting of any minor change in their lives or 
lifestyle. 

“Do you know Emma?” I asked. “She lives down 
the street in the big yellow farmhouse with the studio 
next to it.” 

“T don’t know her, but I’ve seen her gardening in 
the yard a few times. She has sunflowers in front of her 
house. And isn’t there a sign on the tree in her front yard 
advertising art classes for children?” 
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“Yes, she sometimes gives art instruction in her 
studio for kids,” I said. “And she has a beautiful Austral- 
ian shepherd named Vera. When I was taking care of 
Frankie and Johnnie, we would sometimes go walking 
with Emma and her dog.” 

“Why are you telling me this?” asked Dave. 

“As the dog groomer once said, ‘I’ll cut to the 
quick.’ Emma’s dog, Vera, is going to have puppies, and 
I’m pretty sure Johnnie is the father!” 

“Are you pretty sure, or are you sure?” 

“Short of doing a DNA test — dead sure. I saw 
them... well... you know... And about a month later, the 
veterinarian confirmed Vera’s pregnancy. She has five, 
maybe six puppies coming along.” 

“That’s fantastic!” Dave exclaimed. 

“Really? You’re not upset?” 

“Why should I be upset? But when I tell my wife 
the news, that’ll be another story,” he cautioned. 

“Really?” I said, with a sudden look of gloom, as 
though I were about to be doomed. 

“T’m just toying with you. You worry too much. 
Jill loves puppies. Who doesn’t?” Just then, Dave 
shouted toward the house, “HEY JILL! Guess what?” 

I found an excuse to leave before subjecting my- 
self to any potential fallout. 


I spent the rest of the afternoon “hiding” in the 
house doing chores. While I tried to keep myself busy, I 
kept thinking about Emma, Vera, and the puppies that 
would soon be born. I also thought about recent events; 
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Frankie and Johnnie, the vacation at the Cape, and De- 
siree and Taffy. As this myriad of recollections went 
through my head, I wondered why there was always a 
connection with dogs. Was it a coincidence? Did I notice 
dogs more often, simply because Chester was no longer 
around? I felt as though I had a special communication 
with dogs. And if that weren’t enough, I also dwelled in- 
cessantly on what may lie ahead. What would happen 
with the puppies? Who would Emma give them to? 
Maybe Dave was right - I worried too much. 


Several days later, early in the morning, before 
daylight, I was awakened by a scratching sound at the 
back door. At least my phone didn’t wake me up this 
time. I got up, walked through the kitchen, and went to 
the door. Maybe it’s a raccoon, | thought. I had a con- 
fused raccoon come to the door once before. It started 
scratching at the doorframe, asking me to let him in. Of 
course, I refused. And he soon got the message and con- 
tinued on his way. On this occasion, when I got to the 
kitchen door, I looked through the window. Although I 
could still hear something outside, I couldn’t get a good 
look at it through the haze in the glass. I quickly went 
around the corner to the living room where I could get a 
better view through a side window, which also wasn’t 
very clean. 

“HOLY CRAP!” I shouted. “Now what?” 
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The Lost Dog 


AT FIRST, I thought it was a coyote. I had seen coyotes 


in the yard many times. On one occasion, a large coyote 
strutted along the driveway as if he owned the place. The 
driveway is about twelve feet away from the house. In- 
side the house is a room with a love seat below a window 
overlooking the driveway. Chester used to lie on the love 
seat, and he would even sleep there overnight once in a 
while. Many times, he would sit up and peer out the win- 
dow. It was the only place in the house where he could 
get a glimpse of what was happening outside. On this 
particular day, when the coyote chose to prance down the 
driveway, Chester was sitting on “his” loveseat gazing 
out the window. Suddenly, he perked up his ears and 
barked so loudly that the ear-piercing sound cracked one 
of the window panes. The adjacent panes merely had a 
coat of dog saliva as a result of all the excitement! 

But this time, it was not a coyote who came to 
visit. Instead, the canine character at my door was, what 
appeared to be, a scraggy German shepherd. I didn’t 
know what to do. Was this a feral dog? Was it rabid? 
Will it bite? The fact that it came to the door told me it 
must be domesticated. When a dog can’t find its way 
home, it will often go to someone’s house and wait at the 
door. Chester had done the same thing one day after he 
had run off into the woods in pursuit of a white-tailed 
deer. A short time later, I received a call from a disgrun- 
tled neighbor advising me to come and get my dog 
ASAP, or she would call Animal Control. 
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I went to the refrigerator and took out a piece of 
leftover chicken cutlet from two nights before. Then I 
grabbed a bowl and quickly filled it with fresh cold wa- 
ter. The sorry-looking dog appeared to be too hungry to 
have any malicious intentions, especially if given the 
choice of having a tasty snack. I opened the door slowly 
with caution so as not to frighten the frail animal. It im- 
mediately caught the scent of the cutlet and nearly 
swiped it from my hand. As I proceeded to drop the meat 
to the ground, the hungry dog caught hold of it in mid- 
air. When I placed the bowl of water on the back stoop, 
the thirsty canine lapped it up immediately. It soon be- 
came apparent to me that this was a domesticated dog 
that had lost its way for a lengthy amount of time, per- 
haps several weeks. After he (I also noticed at this time 
that it was a male) finished drinking the water, he looked 
up at me as if to say, “Thank you.” 

“How did I manage to get myself involved with 
this mangy dog?” I asked aloud. “Why me?” For some 
reason unknown to me, I was always in the company of 
dogs, even while I was on vacation. Dogs liked me, and 
would often communicate their fondness for me. Perhaps 
it was my imagination. Just because Chester and I had a 
special bond of understanding, it was not a reason for me 
to believe that all dogs were capable of connecting with 
my thoughts. “This is just crazy talk,” I told myself. 
“This is what happens from living alone - I begin talking 
to myself!” 

Whatever reason this particular dog chose to 
come to my door, the fact is, he did. I decided to take the 
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responsibility of taking care of him, at least until I could 
return him to his home, assuming he had one. He did not 
have any tags, not even a collar. I sat on the ground next 
to him and told him he would be okay, while gently pet- 
ting the stray dog under the chin. He was friendly, con- 
sidering the difficulties he must have endured roaming 
alone for days on end. One could only imagine how he 
managed to survive, what he found to eat, where he slept 
at night, and what wild animals may have threatened 
him. As I petted him, I felt several ticks, some of which 
had become engorged with blood. Not only was the poor 
dog tired and hungry, but he might also have a disease, 
wounds, or other physical problems. I decided to call Dr. 
Stein’s office right away. 


The receptionist at the veterinarian’s office said 
the doctor had an opening in the afternoon due to a can- 
cellation. I took one of Chester’s old collars, which I had 
kept in a drawer along with a few of his belongings, and 
placed it gently on my guest. I hooked Chester’s leash to 
the collar, and we proceeded out the door to the car. The 
dog had no problem getting into the car. In fact, he was 
very eager to do so; maybe he thought I was taking him 
home. 

As I arrived at Dr. Stein’s office with my new 
friend in tow, Clarisse said hello, and asked who the dog 
was. 

“T don’t know,” I answered. “I found him pawing 
at my back door early this morning. He doesn’t have any 
tags. I’m going to start looking for his owner as soon as 
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I have a chance, but first, I want the doctor to take a look 
at him. He has been astray for a while and needs to be 
examined.” 

Just then, the door to the examination room 
opened. A young man, presumably an intern, poked his 
head out and said, “The doctor will see you now.” 

As we entered the small room, Dr. Stein greeted 
me with a hello and commented, “Another dog! Are you 
adopting rescue dogs now?” 

“On the contrary, they’re adopting me! I found 
him at my house this morning.” 

“Let’s have a look,” said the vet. 

The doctor spent a good deal of time examining 
the dog, looking in his ears and mouth, feeling his legs, 
back, and chest, presumably looking for fractured bones. 
The shepherd was very cooperative and did not resist be- 
ing handled. 

Then with a needle in his hand, the doctor said, 
"I'd better give him his shots since we don't know the last 
time he received any. I can also let you take a few doses 
of heartworm treats and tick repellant home with you. 
Other than a few ticks, which we can remove, he seems 
to be okay. We can do a blood test today. But I would 
like to be more thorough. Do you think you can manage 
to bring his stool and urine samples tomorrow? He seems 
to be friendly enough.” 

“T don’t think it should be a problem. He realizes 
we want to help him,” I said. 

After the doctor and the intern carefully removed 
the ticks, the doctor proceeded to take a blood sample. 
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The dog was extremely well behaved during the entire 
exam, much more than Chester ever was. 


I took him home. As I walked him around the 
yard, I thought to myself, I’ve taken in stray cats a few 
times, even a rooster, but this is my first wayward dog. 
The cats would usually wander off after a day or two, 
probably headed back to wherever they came. One time, 
I found two kittens, most likely from the same litter since 
they were both black and white. Chester was still around 
at the time. He was as excited as a two-year-old at the 
prospect of having two new playmates, and they even 
matched his black and white color scheme! I had asked 
people in the neighborhood if the cats belonged to them. 
Then, an elderly, Italian goat-farmer who lived down the 
street said he would take them. He not only had goats, 
but horses, chickens, and other cats as well. I believe the 
two cats belonged to him all along. After he took the cats, 
he gave me two dozen farm fresh eggs, as if in payment 
for the kittens. 

Taking heed of the doctor’s orders, I dutifully 
collected the dog’s “samples.” 

After a few days, I received a call from Dr. 
Stein’s office. “All the lab results are back. Luckily, 
there is no indication of any disease or infection,” he said 
enthusiastically. “He is still low in some of the essential 
vitamins. You can stop by our office and get a bottle of 
nutrition supplements for him at your convenience.” 

“That’s great news! I'll be right there!” 
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I returned home with the vitamins, premium- 
quality dog food, and plenty of treats. 

“Don’t worry,” I told him, “Ill take good care of 
you. Then we’ll have to find who you belong to.” 

Later that afternoon, I called the local Animal 
Control Department and asked if they had a report of a 
missing male German shepherd. The answer I received 
was negative, but I was advised to ask surrounding 
towns. Evidently, to my surprise, the adjacent towns did 
not share a common database for lost pets. I spent an 
hour calling several towns in the area, with no results. I 
made phone calls to all of the veterinarian offices in town 
and asked if anyone had reported a missing German 
shepherd. Again, the answer was negative. 

I soon realized, making phone calls was a too la- 
bor-intensive and “old school” method of searching. I 
decided to search the internet. After all, you can find an- 
ything on the internet, or so they say. It was such an ob- 
vious idea I didn’t know why I hadn’t thought of it 
sooner. I was encouraged when I found a website specif- 
ically made for reporting and searching for lost pets. I 
began by searching for reports of missing German shep- 
herd dogs in the area. After an exhaustive search for 
more than two hours, I decided to post a picture of the 
dog in the “found” category. I was amazed at how many 
dogs were missing at the same time in such a small geo- 
graphic area. Unfortunately, finding the owner of the dog 
soon proved to be no simple task. 

I decided to take a break from the tedious, yet 
fruitless, search and called to my new adopted friend, 
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“Do you want to go for a walk?” He answered with a wag 
of his tail as he trotted toward me. 

As we walked along the street, I noticed a make- 
shift sign on a utility pole. It had been there for a while, 
but I never paid any attention to it. It read in part, “LOST 
DOG; Reward; Call 203-555-9089.” I took a picture of 
the poster with my phone. When we returned from our 
walk, I called the number. 

“Hello?” said a pleasant female voice into my 
phone. 

“Hi, how are you?” I said. “I saw your phone 
number on a poster for a lost dog in the area. I noticed 
the same phone number was also on similar signs for 
other lost dogs, and I wondered if you provided a lost 
and found service for pets.” 

“Yes, I do,” answered the woman. “I volunteer 
my services helping people in the neighborhood find 
their dogs or cats, mostly dogs. I started when my own 
dog went missing a few years ago. Six months went by, 
and I thought I’d never see her again. Then, one day, I 
got a phone call from someone in town saying she found 
my dog. Soon after, a friend of mine in town lost her dog, 
and I decided to help her. Since then, word of my assis- 
tance has spread. Now my friend and I work together to 
help people reconnect with their pets.” 

“That’s very commendable,” I said. 

“What can I do for you?” she asked, putting an 
end to the small talk. 

“T found a male German shepherd at my doorstep 
this morning, and I’m trying to locate the owner.” 
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“Usually, it works the other way around. Some- 
one has lost a dog and asks for my help. I don’t often 
look for people, mostly dogs.” 

I started to laugh, but promptly caught myself 
when I realized the woman took herself seriously. 

“Tf you like,” she suggested, “you can send me an 
email including a photo of the dog, the location where 
you found him, and your name and phone number. If I 
happen to encounter someone who is looking for a dog 
that matches his description, I'll contact you. My name 
is Heather. My email address is jnewx@nuettell.com.” 

“Thank you, Heather. It’s been a pleasure talking 
with you. I will send you an email today. Thanks again.” 

A “you’re very welcome” was immediately fol- 
lowed by a click of her phone. The awkward phone con- 
versation was matched only by the unusual endeavor of 
her altruism. Odd as it was, I sent her an email, as prom- 
ised. It couldn’t hurt, | thought. 


It had been a long and trying day for both of us. 
As nightfall approached, the reality of “adopting” a lost 
dog was beginning to set in. It would be his first night’s 
stay. And as long as “he” was staying, it was time I 
should give “him” a name. After all, I didn’t expect him 
to tell me his real name! 

“What is your name? I asked, on the slight chance 
that I may have underestimated his intelligence. German 
shepherds are known to be one of the smartest breeds of 
dogs. 

No answer. 
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“How about Shemp?” I suggested. “Shemp is one 
of my favorite Stooges, and it could be short for Shep- 
herd,” I rationalized. Since I didn’t hear a “no” for an 
answer, the name stuck. “Shemp” it was from then on. 

I took Shemp outside for a bathroom break, gave 
him some chicken-jerky snacks, and made his bed. Re- 
markably, he made himself right at home, nestled into 
his cozy bed, and fell to sleep. He must have been much 
more comfortable than he was sleeping outside some- 
where. 

I still didn’t know anything about Shemp. What 
was his real name? Where did he come from? How long 
has he been on his own? Most importantly, why hasn’t 
anyone been looking for him? It should be easy for any- 
one to make a posting for a lost dog, especially with the 
information technology we have. I couldn’t help but 
think he had a family or someone that missed him very 
much. Perhaps, for some reason, the owner was not ca- 
pable of searching for their dog. Could it be possible that 
someone abandoned him intentionally? I also thought it 
was very odd that a German shepherd, of all breeds, 
would go astray. After all, they are extremely smart dogs 
and can be easily trained to find just about anything from 
drugs to children to cadavers. Surely, even an untrained 
German shepherd should be able to find his way home. 

The more I thought about Shemp’s dilemma, the 
more questions I raised, and the more confused I became. 
One thing of which I was certain; I had to return him to 
his owner. If for whatever reason, he did not have some- 
one who would claim him, then I would gladly be willing 
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to adopt him. But I would not keep him unless I was sure 
he had nowhere else to go. I would continue my quest 
the next day. 


Bright and early the next morning, Shemp and I 
had breakfast. After I finished drinking my coffee, we 
headed out for a walk around Wheeler Pond. It was such 
a beautiful day I was tempted to let Shemp run off-leash. 
Instead, I thought the better of it, not wanting to take the 
risk of having him run away again. 

“Sorry, Shemp,” I said, “but I don’t know you 
well enough to let you go. You’re too unpredictable.” 

Surprisingly, he didn’t seem to mind. On the con- 
trary, he seemed to prefer being on-leash. He was one 
exceptionally well-behaved canine. He was no mere vag- 
abond! 

On our way home, we passed by Emma’s house. 
She was in her front yard, watering the sunflowers, 
which grew close to the road. 

“Hi, Emma!” 

“Oh! Hi, Joe. You startled me for a moment.” 

“Are you sure it wasn’t the dog that startled 
you?” I asked. 

“Who’s your new friend? Or are you dog sitting 
again?” 

“He’s a stray. I found him at my doorstep yester- 
day. He has no tags, and I can’t seem to find anyone who 
will claim him. Does he look familiar to you at all?” 

“T can’t say he does,” replied Emma. Did you 
check with Animal Control?” 
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“Yes, [ve tried just about everything, animal 
shelters, the vet, and even online services for lost pets. 
It’s difficult to place him without any form of identifica- 
tion. I even called the phone number listed on the lost 
dog poster down the street. Someone had told me that 
people who assist in finding lost dogs made the posters 
and that the phone number was from the dog finding ser- 
vice and not the dog owners.” 

“T would be careful about contacting a dog find- 
ing service,” warned Emma. “The legitimate ones are 
free. If they try to charge you for their services, it’s usu- 
ally a scam. And if they ask for your credit card infor- 
mation, they’re definitely scammers.” 

“Uh, oh!” I said, “I did send the woman an email 
with a photo of the dog, my name, address, and phone 
number.” 

“T wouldn’t contact her any further. If she replies 
to you, she’ll probably be looking for money. Some peo- 
ple, of course, are honest. But too often, there are scum 
bags who prey on the unfortunate.” 

“Sounds like you’ve been burned once or twice 
yourself.” 

“Maybe, but not from anything like this. ve read 
about it in the news, not recently, though.” 

“And besides,” I added, “I would think the scam- 
mers would prey on the people who have lost a dog, not 
on the ones who have found it.” 

“That’s a good point,” said Emma. “So, what are 
you going to do now?” 
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“Well, I thought I’d go home and search the in- 
ternet again,” I said. 

“Before you do that, would you like to stop in for 
coffee? I just made some blueberry scones from fresh- 
picked blueberries. They’ll be the last ones of the sea- 
son,” she tempted. 

“That sounds like an offer I can’t refuse,” I said. 


As we began to enter the kitchen, I asked Emma 
if it was okay to let Shemp in the house. Since he wasn’t 
my dog, I had no idea how he would react to another dog, 
namely, Vera, or how he would behave in a strange 
house. 

“Why don’t I let Vera outside first,” suggested 
Emma. 

“Good idea,” I said as I tightened up on the leash. 

Shemp was a big dog. I wasn’t very comfortable 
with the task of having to restrain him in the event that 
he did not take kindly to another dog. I began to have 
second thoughts about the canine encounter. 

Emma brought Vera outside on a short leash. 
Both dogs wagged their tails. Vera was the more cautious 
of the two and held her ground as Shemp eagerly ap- 
proached her. After a brief sniff and a doggie hello, they 
became fast friends. 

We all proceeded back into the kitchen from 
which the delicious aroma of freshly baked scones ema- 
nated. Emma poured a generous mug of coffee and 
placed it in front of me on the antique farmer’s table. I 
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took a bite of the large blueberry scone she had set next 
to the coffee. 

“This is incredible!” I said, “You are such a good 
cook.” 

“T had too many blueberries this year I had to do 
something with them,” she explained. 

“The coffee is good and hot,” I said. 

“T made it just as the scones were coming out of 
the oven.” 

“And then I just happened to stop by for a visit, 
what timing!” I joked. 

“Are you sure you didn’t smell the coffee and 
scones from the street?” asked Emma. 

“T don’t think so, at least not consciously. Shemp 
and I were on our way home from a walk around Wheeler 
Pond; we would have passed by here anyway,” I said. 
“Tt’s just lucky timing. When I was little, and I would 
visit my grandmother, she always had something cooked 
on the stove and ready to eat, usually fried chicken.” 

“T hope you’re not comparing me with your 
grandmother!” shouted Emma, feigning humiliation. “I 
know I’m getting old, but I’m not that old!” 

Meanwhile, the dogs relaxed in the enjoyment of 
each other’s company. Emma gave them each a biscuit 
so they would not feel left out of our little party. 

“Have you thought about microchips?” asked 
Emma. 

“Not lately,” I said, not sure of the purpose of her 
question. 
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“T mean... in the dog. He might have a chip in 
him. Lots of people are having them inserted into their 
dogs in case they get lost. An animal shelter can read the 
chip and retrieve information about the dog and its 
owner.” 

“T never thought of that,” I said. “I’ve heard of it, 
but I never gave it a thought. Thanks for telling me.” 

“You could bring him to the Animal Control De- 
partment. They can scan him. It won’t cost you any- 
thing,” she advised. 

“T think I'll do that. I was planning on giving him 
a bath when I get home. I’Il take him after he dries off.” 

We continued to chat, mostly about dogs, art, and 
the weather. I took one last sip of coffee as I stood up 
from the table. 

“Emma, I hate to eat and run, but as you can see, 
I have a lot to do today,” I said apologetically. “The cof- 
fee and scones were awesome, and I especially appreci- 
ate your advice as well as your company, but I must be 
going.” 

Heading for the door, I called out, “Shemp, let’s 
go!” as though he were my dog all along. It was just my 
force of habit. But I was pleasantly surprised when he 
immediately jumped to my side. 


1»? 


It hadn’t even been two days yet, and I was be- 
coming attached to the stray dog. I didn’t even consider 
him to be a stray dog any longer; he was too well be- 
haved. 
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When we got home, I found Chester’s dog sham- 
poo, a bucket, and a garden hose. While the weather was 
still cooperating, I filled the bucket with warm soapy wa- 
ter and proceeded to shower Shemp. Although he wasn’t 
happy about getting a bath, he took it rather well. I don’t 
imagine most dogs like getting hosed with cold water! 
After his bath, I dried him as best I could, using plenty 
of towels. I left him outside to dry in the sun. I kept him 
on a long rope so he wouldn’t run away. About a half- 
hour later, he was dry enough to go for a ride to the town 
Animal Control building. 

We got in the car. I could still smell a hint of wet 
dog odor, so I opened all the windows and turned on the 
heat with the intention of “blow drying” the dog. When 
we arrived at the animal shelter, Shemp was still damp, 
so I towel dried him one more time before entering the 
building. As a courtesy, I did not want to enter the build- 
ing with a smelly dog. As soon as we walked through the 
door, I realized my concern for Shemp’s odor was point- 
less; the place stunk like a skunk! 

The old building was stone cold and devoid of 
any human presence, but the howling, barking, and wail- 
ing of dogs was impossible to ignore. It didn’t help that 
a new canine stranger was trespassing on their turf. Alt- 
hough I didn’t see any dogs, the scenario reminded me 
of a prison movie when a new inmate is brought in. We 
waited several minutes for someone to greet us. Just as I 
was about to turn around and leave, I heard the faint din 
of a voice, barely audible above the barking dogs. 
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“Can I help you?” said a man in a gruff tone of 
voice. 

I didn’t see him, but answered in his direction, 
SY Csr” 

He appeared around a corner and said, “Sorry, I 
was busy with one of our ‘guests’ as we like to call them. 
I’m the only one here today. This department is severely 
understaffed. Everyone loves dogs, but when it comes 
time for taxes and the budget, guess what’s the last thing 
people care about?” 

“I’m sorry to hear that. Can you detect a micro- 
chip in a dog?” 

“Yes, am I correct in assuming that is the dog?” 
he asked, nodding toward the shepherd. 

“Yes, he is. I found him yesterday, and so far, I 
haven’t had any luck locating his owner.” 

“Hold on a second while I get the scanner.” 

“T hope this doesn’t take too long,” I quietly said 
to Shemp. 

The guy was back in a flash with a device the size 
of a cell phone. “We should know in a second as long as 
the battery in this thing isn’t dead like it usually is.” 

“Will it take a while to find...,” I started to ask, 
but before I could finish my question I got my answer. 

“Found it, right between the shoulder blades, just 
where it belongs,” he said with the pride of someone who 
had just popped a balloon with a dart at a carnival. “Now, 
all we have to do is enter the number into the computer.” 

“Wow,” I said in astonishment, “That was easy.” 
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The animal control officer sat behind an aging PC 
and waited a few seconds for the machine to boot up. 
“This is usually the most time-consuming part of looking 
these things up,” he said. “Okay, now we’re getting 
somewhere. I’ve got a name, address, and phone num- 
ber.” 

“Great! I’ll check it out when I get home. No use 
wasting any more of your time,” I said. 

“Tf you don’t mind, I'll call the owner. It’s part of 
my job. It’s my responsibility. By right, you should turn 
the dog over to me, and let me handle it. But I can’t force 
you to do that, not legally anyway. Besides, you see how 
this place looks. He’s probably better off staying with 
you. I can tell you’re trying to do the right thing for the 
dog.” 

Bob (at least that was the nameplate on the desk 
he was using) picked up the phone and made the call. 

“This could be it!” I anxiously said to Shemp. 

“Tt’s ringing. Someone’s picking up... Hello, my 
name is Robert Bartolotto from Eastham Animal Con- 
trol,” he politely announced. “We have a German shep- 
herd with a microchip that traces to this number. Is he 
your dog?” 

“He was, until he was about two years old, then I 
had to give him up to adoption. I had been in a serious 
car accident, and I wasn’t able to take care of him. I was 
in a hospital for four months, not knowing when I would 
ever get out. No one I knew wanted to take him. I 
couldn’t take him back now even if I wanted to. My in- 
juries were so bad, I had to enter a convalescent home, 
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and they don’t allow pets,” lamented the voice on the 
other end of the line. 

“Do you know who adopted him?” Bob asked. 

“T haven’t got a clue.” 

“Do you remember the name of the animal shel- 
ter that put him up for adoption?” 

“T don’t know that either. My daughter-in-law 
took care of it. I know it wasn’t any of the local animal 
shelters. I think they were from out of state, New York 
or New Jersey. I don’t remember.” 

“Do you have your daughter-in-law’s phone 
number?” 

“No. After my son and she got divorced, she 
moved somewhere in California. He broke all ties with 
her after that. We were never on good terms with her or 
her family, sorry to say.” 

“Do you have any grandchildren from your son 
and his ex-wife?” asked Bob. 

“No.” 

“Sorry to have taken so much of your time, sir. 
We’re just trying to track down the owner of a lost dog.” 

“T’m very sorry to hear that. I would take him 
back if I could, but I can’t even care for myself.” 

“T understand, sir, and I appreciate your time and 
patience. If you should have any information for us, 
please call, 203-555-1718, and ask for Bob. Thank you. 
Have a nice day.” 

As he hung up the phone, Bob said to me, “Sorry, 
no dice. Evidently, whoever adopted the dog never both- 
ered to update the information in the database. The 
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animal shelter probably never told anyone about the 
chip, or they never knew there was a chip.” 

“That’s okay, I’m starting to become attached to 
the dog. He’s a good dog. If I never find the owner, I'll 
be more than happy to keep him. I even gave him a name, 
Shemp.” 

“Well, his real name is Rocco. At least that’s 
what it says on the computer. That could have changed 
too,” said Bob. 

“Ahh, what do computers know!” I joked. 


For the next several days, Shemp and I got along 
so well together I nearly forgot that he wasn’t my dog. I 
stopped searching on lost-dog websites, making phone 
calls, and asking people if they had ever seen him. He 
was my dog now, I thought. I was taking good care of 
him. He was getting the best dog food, and “people food” 
as well; leftovers, eggs for breakfast, crispy-fried 
chicken from the Quick Mart/gas station in town, and 
plenty of treats. I was also diligent in making sure he 
took his vitamins and medication. He looked much 
healthier than he did on the day he showed up at my 
doorstep. And happier too! With good reason, he was be- 
ing spoiled. Aside from the gourmet doggie meal plan, 
he got plenty of activity. We went for long walks nearly 
every morning. Once I felt confident that he wouldn’t run 
away any longer, I would let him run in a nearby open 
field. I also let him chase squirrels and rabbits in the 
backyard. 
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One sunny day, we took a ride to the beach, to a 
place called Blunt Point. Blunt Point is, unofficially, a 
dog-friendly beach. People are not allowed to swim 
there, but they are allowed to walk their dogs along the 
gravel beach and let them swim in the ocean. Shemp 
didn’t go in the water, but he had a great time poking 
around the small dunes along the shore. He also made a 
few canine friends that day, Margie and Millie — two 
cocker spaniels. The dogs had fun chasing each other 
along the beach, kicking up sand along the way. It was a 
great day, but it ended too soon. Before we headed back 
home, we stopped for fish and chips. It might have 
seemed a bit extravagant to give a dog fish and chips for 
a snack, but he deserved it. He was a good dog. 

By now, we were becoming best friends, and I 
didn’t want to give him up. Not only was I no longer ac- 
tively looking for his owner, but I also dreaded the 
thought of someone claiming him. I began thinking to 
myself, Who says he didn’t come from a bad home? 
Maybe he was abused. Maybe that’s the reason he ran 
away. He’s probably better off with me. | couldn’t imag- 
ine anyone giving Shemp a better home and a better life 
than I had given him. 


A few days later, my phone rang. “This can’t be 
good,” I said to myself. Sometimes you can smell bad 
news just by the sound of the phone, or so it seems. 

“Hello,” I said. 

“Hi, this is Heather, the lost dog locator. I spoke 
with you a while ago about a German shepherd you 
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found. You sent me an email with his picture and infor- 
mation.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Do you still have the dog?” she asked. 

“Yes, I do. In fact, we found a chip on him, but...” 

Heather impolitely interrupted me in mid-sen- 
tence as though nothing I had to say had any signifi- 
cance, “Good. I’ve contacted someone who may be able 
to claim him.” 

“Okay,” was all I could say, with a faint sound of 
disappointment in my voice. 

“Good, Ill contact the prospective owner and set 
up an appointment with the three of us and the dog, of 
course. And perhaps he can identify the dog.” 

“Did he say what the dog’s name was?” I asked. 

“T’d rather save the details for later when we can 
all meet. I'll get back to you with some options for when 
that will be. So long for now.” 


The phone conversation was oddly abrupt. I felt 
like I was about to become involved in a drug deal or 
some similarly nefarious activity. Rocco? 
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The Dog Walker 


““SHEMP, IS there something you’re not telling me?” 


I asked. Of course, he didn’t answer, but something was 
odd. 

My phone rang; it was Heather, the dog-finder 
lady. 

“Hello Joe, it’s Heather from the dog finding ser- 
vice. I just got off the phone with a gentleman who 
claims to be the owner of the dog you have. Are you 
available to meet with us on Thursday at 4 pm?” 

“Okay,” I said, “where?” 

“It’s best for everyone if we meet in a neutral 
public place. I suggested Timberland Park and the third 
party agreed.” 
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“Okay,” I said with measured hesitation. This 
whole thing was getting too weird. I was becoming sus- 
picious, yet I wasn’t sure why. 

“Good,” she said. “There are a few picnic tables 
next to the parking lot. We’ll meet at one of the tables.” 

I agreed, but just as I was about to ask a few sim- 
ple questions, the phone went dead. Instead, I asked my- 
self questions: Who is this guy? What’s his name? How 
do I know it’s his dog? Why the secrecy? What the HELL 
is going on? 


That Thursday, at precisely 4 pm, Shemp and I 
arrived at Timberland Park. There were three picnic ta- 
bles in a row at the end of the parking lot. I parked in 
front of the middle table. Just then, a big black SUV 
pulled up along-side of my little car. A guy in a dark suit 
got out of the driver’s side of the SUV. Immediately fol- 
lowing him, another guy, in a more expensive pinstripe 
suit, got out of the passenger side of the vehicle. 

“Hi,” said the guy in the pinstripes. “Are you here 
about the dog?” 

“Yes,” I answered nervously, “he’s in my car.” 

“Forgive my manners. My name is Bruno Gallic- 
chio, and this gentleman is my business partner, Bart.” 

“Nice to meet you. My name is Joe,” I said as we 
shook hands. 

Bruno continued to introduce themselves. 
“We’re in the real estate and development business. I’m 
also a lawyer, only I don’t practice much, only when it 
comes in handy when making business deals.” 
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“Very impressive,” I said, at the risk of sounding 
like an idiot. 

“We should wait for the dog lady before we see 
the dog,” advised Bruno, “otherwise, she might get mad 
if we go ahead without her.” 

I thought it amusing that a tough-looking charac- 
ter like Bruno would be afraid of a woman getting “mad” 
at him. He then told me the circumstances of his lost dog. 

“Originally, he was my dad’s dog. Then my dad 
got into a car accident and ended up in a hospital for a 
few months. We didn’t think he would ever come out 
alive. My wife, at the time, and I decided to put the dog 
up for adoption. We soon realized it wasn’t going to be 
quick and easy to find someone to take the dog, so we 
decided to keep it ourselves. After we got divorced, I 
kept the dog. I never told my dad that I had him. I figured 
it would be better not to mention it; him, being in the 
hospital, and all. After being released from the hospital, 
he went into a convalescent home. He’s been there ever 
since. Even after all this time, I never bothered to tell him 
about the dog. I was afraid it might upset him.” 

“Don’t you think he would want to know you 
have his dog?” I asked, although it was none of my busi- 
ness. 


“Maybe you’re right,” he said, but right now, I 
don’t have him. Assuming he’s with you, I can get him 
back. Maybe then, I can tell Pops.” 

“And what about the name, Rocco,” I asked. 

“What about it?” Bruno retorted. 
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I cowered back a bit and asked, “Is that his 
name?” 

“Yeah, I gave it to him. When Pops got the dog, 
he asked me what I thought he should name him. I said 
he looked like a Rocco, someone you don’t want to mess 
with. Who’s crazy enough to mess with a German shep- 
herd? Am I right?” 

“Point taken,” I said. “How do you think he got 
lost?” 

“T live on a big piece of property in West Hart- 
land. I let the dog roam, sometimes for days, weeks even. 
He always comes back. This time I forgot to put the col- 
lar on him, and of course, he decided to get lost.” 

“West Hartland is a long way from here,” I said. 

“Tt sure is,” said Bruno. “Maybe that’s why he 
couldn’t find his way home.” 

“He must have got the scent of something to 
travel this far,” I speculated. 

“Maybe, who knows? He’s here now, hopefully.” 


A minute or two later, Heather arrived. She 
looked familiar, but I couldn’t place her. Then it clicked 
like a light switch in my head — she was “The Dog 
Walker.” 

“T see you have already met,” she said. “Thank 
you for waiting for me.” 

As Bruno turned to go back to the SUV for some- 
thing, presumably the dog’s collar and leash, Heather 
pulled me aside and apologized for her terse manner in 
which she spoke on the phone, “I had Mr. Gallicchio on 
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another line, and he was very curt and impatient, so I had 
to keep the conversation with you short.” 

“And not so sweet,” I added. 

“Tm sorry.” 

“May I see my dog now?” Bruno asked presump- 
tuously. 

“Yes, of course,” I said as I jumped to my car and 
opened the door to let the big dog out. 

“ROCCO!” shouted the man in the pin-striped 
suit as he had no problem identifying his dog. “Where 
you a bad boy? Did you get lost? That’s a good dog!” 

Unable to control his excitement, Rocco immedi- 
ately ran to Bruno. I couldn’t remember the last time I 
saw a dog so happy. His tail was wagging voraciously as 
he almost seemed to speak with joy. 

Bruno was ecstatic himself. “It looks like you 
took real good care of Rocco while he was gone,” he said 
as he covertly shoved a hundred-dollar bill into my hand. 

Not knowing what to do, I held onto it and 
thanked him, saying, “It was my pleasure having him 
around. We had a great time together. I’1l miss him, but 
I’m glad to see he’s going home.” 

Then he thanked Heather and gave her what 
looked like two one-hundred-dollar bills. “Please accept 
this small token as my donation for your service.” 

“Thank you very much,” she said. “Our goal is 
to reconnect people with their pets, and your donation is 
greatly appreciated in helping us to achieve that goal.” 
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Rocco hopped into the car with Bruno and Bart 
following close behind. As they sped off, Heather and I 
sat at one of the picnic tables. 

“That was strangely interesting,” I said. 

“Yes, it certainly was. I meet all kinds of people 
doing this work, not just dogs.” 

“Do you help a lot of people find their pets?” I 
asked. 

“You would be surprised. Sometimes it’s a lot of 
work. A friend of mine helps once in a while, but it’s 
mostly just myself. It can be very time consuming, mak- 
ing phone calls, posting notices on the internet, making 
posters, arranging meetings like this one, and so on.” 

“How did you become involved volunteering 
your services finding dogs?” I asked. 

“Not surprisingly, it started several years ago af- 
ter I lost my own dog. At first, I made the mistake that 
most people make after they’ve lost a dog - I panicked. 
Later, I took a deep breath, a cup of coffee, and I sat at 
the kitchen table. I took a sheet of paper and made a list 
of everything I could do to find my dog. It looked some- 
thing like this,” she explained as she took a pamphlet 
from her pocketbook and handed it to me. 

The brochure listed most of the same things I had 
done after I found Rocco; Call animal control, search the 
internet, ask neighbors, etc. 

“Did you ever find your dog?” I asked. 

“Someone on the other side of town saw her 
walking along the road and recognized her from one of 
the posters I had put up. She called my phone number on 
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the poster and returned my dog. Most of the time, it’s not 
as simple and easy as that. Nonetheless, it was very grat- 
ifying to have been able to find my dog.” 

“But you didn’t stop there. What made you de- 
cide to help other people with their situations?” 

“Shortly after my lost dog success story, a friend 
of mine lost her dog. She immediately called me out of 
panic and desperation and asked if I could help. Of 
course, I told her I would do whatever I could to find her 
dog. The dog was a Chihuahua. The fear of losing a small 
dog in a rural area is that it might become prey for a coy- 
ote. I didn’t feel it was necessary to mention this point to 
my friend; she was upset enough as it was. Besides, I’m 
sure that the possibility would have occurred to her 
sooner or later.” 

“So, what happened? Did you ever find her dog?” 
I asked anxiously. 

“T began by asking my friend a lot of questions 
about the dog, much like a detective would do. Because 
she was my friend, I was somewhat aware of her life- 
style; how she took care of her dog, when she let it out, 
what treats it liked, and so on. I also did some research 
on Chihuahuas to get a better understanding of their hab- 
its and behavior. For example, Chihuahuas are very af- 
fectionate with their owners or people they know, but 
they can be very aggressive to strangers. Therefore, if 
someone finds the dog and it is barking, they mustn't try 
to pick it up. That pretty much holds true for most breeds. 
We always stress, “never chase, never call out.” It can 
scare the dog away. They should call an animal shelter 
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as soon as possible. On the plus side, Chihuahuas are 
very vocal, making them easier to find. It’s a feature that 
compensates for their diminutive size when looking for 
them.” 

“Tt sounds like you’ve done your homework,” I 
said. 

“You wouldn’t believe the amount of time I’ve 
spent with dogs. I’ve been around dogs as early as I can 
remember. I had my first dog when I was three-years- 
old. He was an English setter, a beautiful dog. We had 
him until I was sixteen. Then he got to the stage of his 
life when we had to put him down. I never cried so hard 
in my whole life, before that day, or since.” 


“Tt’s not easy. I just went through a similar expe- 
rience a few months ago with my border collie. I can’t 
imagine how difficult it must have been for you. You 
knew that dog your whole life.” I said. 

“The loss of a dog is a devastating experience for 
a child. I wish people would give serious consideration 
before bringing a puppy home for their children. Aside 
from all the trials and tribulations of raising a dog, will 
they be willing to accept the grief and torment that the 
loss of that dog will have on their child?” 

“But on the flip-side of that sad song is the joy 
and companionship a dog can bring into a child’s life,” I 
added. 

“You are so correct,” said Heather. “I believe I 
love and understand dogs so much today because of the 
happiness they gave me when I was a child.” 
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“Your volunteer work must take up a lot of your 
time,” I said. “Do you have time for any dogs of your 
own?” 

“Absolutely!” was her response. “I have two 
dogs, one is a yellow Lab mix breed, and the other is a 
black Belgian sheepdog. They’re both girls, and I got 
them at the same time. I named them Cagney and Lacey. 
The yellow Lab is Cagney, and the sheepdog is Lacey.” 

“That’s funny! If you don’t mind my saying so.” 

“Not at all. If you can’t have a little fun with your 
dogs, who can you have fun with?” 

“You said that you’ve been around dogs your 
whole life, but how do you explain the special connec- 
tion or communication you have with dogs? I know 
plenty of people who have had dogs their whole lives, 
but they don’t understand them the way you do.” 

Heather explained, “I’ve observed and studied 
dogs intensely, much as a scientist would. I read a great 
deal about them and studied their behavior. I’ve espe- 
cially spent many hours, days and, weeks following them 
when they roam free. I know where they go and what 
they do. Every breed is different, and no two dogs are the 
same. Even an individual dog may vary his pattern of 
behavior, but usually due to external factors beyond his 
control. For the most part, dogs are predictable once you 
get to know them.” 

“Tt sounds like you know how they think, you can 
read their minds,” I said. 

“Pretty much, although, I wouldn’t exactly say 
that I could read their minds. But I do know how they 
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think for the most part. That is how I am usually able to 
find out where they go when they’re lost.” 

“T understand what you’re saying, but I have a 
question which I believe you would be most qualified to 
answer. You said you understand how dogs think, you, 
essentially, know what they think. Does it ever happen 
the other way around? Do dogs understand people? Can 
they sense our emotions? Do they know if we are happy 
or depressed? Before you answer, I can tell you, from my 
experience, I believe they can sense a person’s emotion. 
I’ve had dogs look at me and react according to my 
mood. If I’m happy, they’re happy. If I’m sad, they give 
me a disturbed, questioning gaze.” 

“Of course! It’s been pretty well established that 
dogs can ‘read’ our emotions. I see it all the time. Many 
people, even dog owners, unfortunately, aren’t fully 
aware of it. You are, evidently, one of the lucky ones!” 

“Lucky me,” I said. “I hope you don’t mind my 
saying this, but I’ve seen you walking your dogs in the 
neighborhood on occasion.” 

“T take Cagney and Lacey for long walks, usually 
two hours or more. We cover a lot of territory around 
town, so it’s not surprising that you would have seen us. 
The dogs like to explore new areas, and the walk is good 
exercise for me. Sometimes, if I’m holding a stray for a 
few days, I'll bring it along. My dogs will usually accept 
a stray dog. Believe it or not, dogs prefer to be with other 
dogs rather than with people. If the stray is not accepted, 
or if it rejects my dogs, it’s often symptomatic of a 
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problem the stray dog may have. He may have been 
abused, or be suffering a physical ailment or injury.” 

“If you are unable to reconnect a stray with its 
owner, do you bring it to a shelter?” I asked. 

“Yes, unfortunately, I have to. Cagney and Lacey 
were both lost dogs that I eventually kept, but I can’t 
keep them all. Hopefully, there are enough kind-hearted 
animal lovers who are willing to adopt a dog.” 

“Rescue dogs,” I said. “I never did like the term 
‘rescue dog.’ Perhaps I’m overly semantic, but isn’t it the 
people who are doing the rescuing? I knew an older 
woman who would bring a golden retriever to this park 
to let it get some exercise chasing a tennis ball. I re- 
marked to her how well the dog behaved. She told me 
that it was a rescue dog; it was trained to find and rescue 
people who were lost or, possibly, trapped in a dangerous 
situation. I’ve also seen K-9 police training German 
shepherds to do the same thing. So, whenever I hear the 
term ‘rescue dog’ I think of those courageous canines.” 

“Point well taken!” said Heather with a light- 
hearted laugh. 

“Tt’s been a pleasure and an enlightening experi- 
ence talking with you. You are a true dog lover. I’m glad 
I met you. But, I should let you go, you must have plenty 
to do. If I ever find another dog, Ill give you a call.” 

“Before you go,” she began to say as she handed 
me the two hundred dollars, “please take this money 
Bruno gave me. You took good care of the dog for sev- 
eral days, and you mentioned that you brought him to the 
vet as well. I’m sure that cost you a few dollars.” 
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“Yes, but you reconnected him with his dog.” 
But she insisted, “Well... take half, and we’ ll call 
it a deal.” 


I knew I would miss Shemp, I already missed him 
even though I only had him for a few weeks, yet it 
seemed like months. And, for as long as he was my dog, 
he was Shemp, not Rocco. I had no idea how long we 
would be together. If no one had claimed him, I would 
have kept him as my dog. However, as much as I liked 
him, and despite all the good times and companionship 
we shared, he wasn’t exactly my type of dog. Although 
I liked having a German shepherd more than I thought I 
would, I much preferred border collies, Australian shep- 
herds, or golden retrievers. Furthermore, regardless of 
what I may have thought of Mr. Gallicchio, he was 
Rocco’s rightful owner. And, although I suspected 
Bruno Gallicchio to be a forceful and strict dog owner, 
Rocco was happy to be with him again. I might have pre- 
judged him, yet German shepherds thrive on discipline, 
another reason why it would not be a good dog for me. 


It became apparent to me that, ever since Chester 
was gone, I was always in the company of dogs. It was 
such an odd series of occurrences that I wondered if there 
was a reason for it all. I guess I missed having a dog so 
much that I unconsciously sought their companionship. 
Yet, how did that explain Rocco showing up at my back 
door? Wasn’t he the one who came to me? Was it a mere 
coincidence? And what about that little dog, Taffy, at the 
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Cape? I truly believed that the dog could read my mind. 
Maybe I was thinking too deeply. Maybe, I needed to 
find other things to do with my time. 

I was doing too much thinking. I was thinking 
about Vera; How was she coming along with the pup- 
pies? How was Emma holding up? Perhaps I should give 
her a call. It’s been a while since I last spoke with her. 
After a few days had passed, I picked up my phone. 
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Puppies! 


“Ea! I haven’t spoken with you in weeks! How 


have you been?” I shouted into my little cell phone. “Just 
as importantly, how is Vera doing?” 

“T can hear you fine, Joe. You don’t have to 
shout.” 

“T’m sorry. I’m so excited to talk to you. It’s been 
a while. I’ve been busy with the shepherd I found, but 
that story will have to wait a while. You didn’t answer 
my question.” 

“You didn’t give me a chance,” she said. “And 
besides, it was two questions. And yes, I’m fine, and 
Vera is holding her own, plus a few more I might add!” 

“T’m glad to see you still have a sense of humor. 
At least I’m not the only one making corny jokes,” I said. 

“She’s really coming along and gaining a lot of 
weight. She’s also acting strangely, pacing around the 
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house. The vet said she would be looking for a safe place 
to ‘nest’ and give birth. I suspect it could be any day now. 
You couldn’t have called at a better time; I might need 
your help.” 

“T could boil water.” 

“T’m serious, this is a big deal, and I’d like you to 
be here.” 

“Don’t you think Dave and Jill should be there? 
Their dog is the father... allegedly,” I said. 

“You make it sound like a crime.” 

“Sorry, I guess I watch too many law shows on 
TV.” 

“Dave and Jill can have the first pick of the litter 
after you, after me,” Emma said. 

I corrected her, “That would be the third pick.” 

“We'll figure it out later, let’s deal with Vera for 
now.” 

“T need to help her decide on a birthing location. 
Once she chooses it, we’ll have to lay down a plastic 
sheet with some old blankets on top. I want to make it as 
cozy and comfortable for both her and the puppies as 
possible. Maybe you could help set it up.” 

“No problem,” I said. “When do you want to do 
this?” 

“As soon as you’re available. I have plenty of 
plastic sheeting and newspaper in the studio.” 

“T might have some old blankets and pillows ly- 
ing around,” I said. 

“Great! How soon can you come over?” 
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“Give me a couple of hours to gather a few 
things, and I’ll be right there.” 


I scrounged around the house and gathered up a 
few old sheets and blankets, and a couple of old throw 
pillows. Then, I had an idea. I went into the basement 
and picked out a few small boards from the little lumber 
pile I kept for odd repair jobs around the house. I laid out 
some 1x8 pine boards on the floor and took some quick 
measurements. Then, I took a sheet of plywood and cut 
it to 4x4. I cut the boards to make the sides for the 4x4 
and made a shorter 1x3 section for the front entrance. 
After managing to fit all the lumber into my little hatch- 
back, I placed the bedding items on top. I even threw in 
a small braided carpet for good measure. Grabbing a drill 
and a box of screws, I jumped into the car and was on 
my way. 


I stood at the back door of Emma’s house with 
my arms full of bedding and gently knocked on the door 
with my foot. 

“That was fast!” she said as she opened the door 
leading to the kitchen. 

“T’ve got more,” I said as I turned around toward 
the car and grabbed the building materials. 

“What’s all this? Are you building a dog house?” 

“Not quite, it’s for a whelping box.” 

“Don’t you think you’re overdoing things?” 

“Tt’s not that big of a deal; I just have to put it 
together.” 
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“T don’t know if Vera has decided on a nesting 
place yet, but she keeps going under the kitchen table,” 
said Emma. 

“Maybe if we set up a comfortable spot for her 
there, she’ll settle down,” I suggested. 

Emma agreed, “We can give it a try. If she 
doesn’t like it there, we can move it. Can’t we?” 

“Sure, why not,” I said as I began fitting the 
makeshift doggie bedframe together. 

“T still say you’re overthinking this,” Emma in- 
sisted. “You’re acting like a nervous expectant father.” 

“T know, but I can’t help it. It’s not every day that 
you get brand new puppies!” 

We soon had the birthing box complete with the 
underlying plastic barrier, newspaper, towels, carpet, 
sheets, blankets, and pillows. It looked so inviting I 
would have slept in it myself if it wasn’t so small. 

The whole time we spent setting up the whelping 
box, Vera was nowhere in sight. The sound of the power 
drill and banging of boards must have kept her away. She 
had already begun to show signs of protecting her babies. 
Emma brought the dog into the kitchen and showed her 
the new bed. At first, Vera was suspicious of the strange 
new pile of blankets under the kitchen table. 

“T have an idea!” shouted Emma as she left the 
room. 

A few seconds later, she returned with Vera’s fa- 
vorite “blankie.” 

“This should do the trick,” she said as she added 
the blanket to the pile. 
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And sure enough, it did. Vera stooped under the 
table and cuddled into a soft pool of blankets. 

“Whelp!” I said. “Not much left to do except 
watch and wait.” 

“Ah, Joe! Was that another attempt at a bad 
pun?” 

“You could tell?” 

“It’s not necessary, or helpful, to Vera if we 
spend too much time staring at her, waiting for it to hap- 
pen. More than likely, it would make her nervous. I think 
we'll know if and when we’re needed,” advised Emma. 
“As long as you’re here, you may as well stay for din- 
ner,” she added. 

“T should be going,” I said. “Besides, you’re al- 
ways inviting me here to eat. I’m due to return the favor. 
Perhaps we could go out for a bite to eat.” 

“T appreciate that, but this is not a good time. We 
have no idea when Vera will give birth. I can’t leave her, 
not now.” 

“Of course, once Vera has her litter, we’ll have 
to go out and celebrate.” 

“T’ll be sure to take a rain check on that,” said 
Emma. “In the meantime, I was only going to grill a 
hamburger for myself. I could just as easily cook two.” 

I got the message that Emma didn’t want to be 
alone in the present situation, and I was beginning to get 
hungry as well. I relented, “Sure, why not?” 

“Thanks, Joe!” 

“No, thank you,” I said. 
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“T mean, thank you, not only for staying with 
me and Vera but thanks for all your help.” 
“You’re welcome.” 


After Emma and I had our dinner, we sat in the 
living room for a friendly discussion over a cup of cof- 
fee. 

“Sorry, I don’t have anything for dessert,” Emma 
confessed. “I’ve been too busy with Vera to think about 
much of anything else.” 

“That’s okay, I understand,” I said. “Good coffee 
doesn’t need anything to go with it. And this is good cof- 
fee.” 

“Thanks, Joe. I’m still worried about Vera. I hope 
she gets through this without any major problems.” 

“T’m sure there isn’t anything the three of us 
couldn’t handle,” I said reassuringly. 

“She hasn’t even shown an interest in eating her 
dinner. The vet recommended a high-quality puppy food 
for her. He said it would be good for the puppies as well.” 

“Maybe she’s getting close,” I said. 

“Joe, I think she has to go out. Would you take 
her outside, please? I’m too tired to get up.” 

“No problem. Come on, girl! Let’s go outside. 
Come on!” I said as I took Vera by the short leash. 

As soon as she got out the door, she vomited. It 
was immediately followed by a lengthy urination. I 
walked her around the yard for a few minutes, but she 
wasn’t interested in walking. We went back into the 
house. 
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“She puked,” I announced matter-of-factly. 

“Again? She did that just before you got here.” 

“She must have known I was coming,” I joked. 

“I’m sorry, Joe, but I’m not in the mood for bad 
jokes tonight.” 

“T know. I just thought I’d try to lighten the mood 
a bit. Sorry.” 

“This means she must be getting very close to la- 
bor,” said Emma. “Loss of appetite, vomiting.” 

“And she peed a lot too,” I added. 

“T’m guessing it’s only a matter of hours now,” 
said Emma. 

“T don’t imagine you’d want me to leave now,” I 
said. 

“Not unless you absolutely have to.” 

“No, I can stay, but...” 

Before I could finish asking the awkward ques- 
tion, she answered it, “You can sleep right here in the 
living room on the couch. I can give you a clean pillow 
and blanket.” 

Emma led the dog back to her whelping box un- 
der the kitchen table and did her best to help her settle 
down. At this time, we thought it best to leave Vera alone 
for a little while. 

“If she needs us, she’ ll let us know,” I said. 

Emma and I tried to pass the time by watching 
television, but the topic of Vera and the puppies loomed 
large. I began to doze off, but my brief bouts of sleep 
were soon interrupted by Emma’s snoring from the other 
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end of the couch. We both woke up at the same time and 
agreed to call it a night, at least for the time being. 

“We'd better get some sleep while we can. I don’t 
expect it'll be for very long,” advised Emma. “If any- 
thing happens that I should know about, don’t be afraid 
to wake me. Goodnight, Joe.” 

“Will do. Goodnight, Emma.” 

I tossed the pillow and blanket on the couch, took 
off my shoes, and went to sleep. 

At approximately two in the morning, Vera 
walked into the living room with her “blankie” in her 
mouth. 

“Are you okay, girl?” 

She nestled up, tight, against the couch, as close 
to me as she could get, and tucked her blanket between 
her nose and the bottom of the furniture. And, to my sur- 
prise, she quickly settled herself back to sleep...but not 
for long. 


I woke up again. Only, this time, it was to the 
groaning sound of the mother dog several inches from 
my head. I reached for my cell phone, and turned the 
lock-screen on instead of the flashlight, not wanting to 
shine too bright a light on the dog. In the dim light of the 
phone, I could see Vera panting and straining. She was 
giving birth! As I scanned the area in the faint, shadowy 
light, I spotted a tiny ball of flesh. She had already 
birthed the first of the litter. I must have slept so deeply 
I didn’t hear a thing. Evidently, she didn’t need anyone’s 
help to get started. 
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I carefully got myself up from the sofa, so as not 
to disturb the laboring dog, and turned on a lamp on the 
opposite side of the room. I gently knocked on Emma’s 
bedroom door. Impatiently, I knocked on the door 
harder. 

“Hold on, let me put my robe on. Is it time?” 

“Tt’s been time,” I said. “She had one already, and 
another is on the way.” 

“Why didn’t you wake me sooner?” 

“T just woke up myself. I must have been sound 
asleep during the first pup.” 

As Emma headed toward the kitchen, she ex- 
claimed, “Where is she?” 

“In the middle of the night, she decided to come 
and stay with me. I guess she didn’t want to be alone 
during such a momentous event.” 

“What?” 

“Yes, I know. It’s going to be a mess, but I didn’t 
want to disturb her. I can help clean the carpet or help 
buy a new one.” 

“That’s okay, as long as Vera and her babies are 
alright. That’s all that matters for now.” 

We quietly slipped into the living room. 

“Oh, my goodness! That’s the most beautiful 
thing I have ever seen!” shouted Emma with a whisper. 

As we got closer to Vera, she now had a second 
puppy. She didn’t mind our presence; on the contrary, 
she seemed to welcome it, almost as if she wanted to 
show off her newborn children to us. I had never seen 
Emma so filled with joy. I could see a tear roll down her 
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face as it glimmered in the softness of the lamplight. She 
turned toward me and gave me a warm hug. We watched 
in awe for several minutes as Vera labored. One more 
new doggie had entered the world. That made three. The 
tired mom laid her weary head down for a short break 
between births. Expecting a long morning into daybreak, 
Emma and I poured ourselves some more coffee. We sat 
at the kitchen table while leaving Vera and her newborns 
with a little peaceful quiet. 

“Tsn’t this ironic?” I said. “We’re in the kitchen 
where Vera was supposed to be, and she’s in the living 
room.” 

“The puppies are coming along smoothly and 
quickly, considering what she’s going through. There 
should only be two more, according to the vet,” said 
Emma. 

“T wonder how many boys and girls there’ Il be,” 
I said. 

“And what should we name them?” 

“Well, if you give any away, and I’m sure you 
will, then their adoptees should name them,” I said. 

As we finished drinking our coffee, we realized 
Vera had been alone with her pups for over a half-hour. 

“We'd better check on them,” said Emma. 

“T don’t imagine they’ll go very far.” 

“Maybe not, but there might be one more by 
now,” Emma said. 

And sure enough, she was right. One more had 
arrived, a little black and white puppy. The rest of the 
litter, so far, was tan in color, much like the golden 
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retriever, Johnny, their dad. Now Vera was the proud 
mother of four children. 

Emma and I resumed our discussion of puppy 
names, and who should get which. I wondered which one 
Dave and Jill would want if they would want one at all. 
I couldn’t imagine them taking on a third dog, a puppy 
no less, with their busy lifestyle. Nonetheless, they 
should have a pick of the litter. Emma said she might ask 
her sister in New Mexico if she would like one of the 
puppies. She told me her sister had often thought of get- 
ting a dog, and she especially liked golden retrievers but 
could never find one she wanted. We must have talked 
for quite a while; Vera gave birth to the fifth and last 
puppy of the litter, a tiny whitish pup with small flecks 
of black and tan. I knew this last dog was going to be a 
real beauty. But mom wasn’t finished yet; she still had to 
pass the placentas. 

“The vet says we have to make sure she passes 
all five of them,” said Emma. 

“Okay, but how will we know when she’s fin- 
ished?” I asked. 

“I’m not sure, but she’s already expelled three of 
them, so it probably won’t take as long as it did for her 
to have the puppies. But then again, I’m guessing.” 

“Tt looks like she’s finished, but I only see four 
placentas. Oh, wait! What’s she eating?” 

“TIsn’t she chewing the umbilical cords?” Emma 
asked. 

“No, she already did that. She must be eating the 
last placenta.” 
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“That’s okay, so long as she’s expelled it, she’ ll 
be alright.” 

“Tsn’t it ironic?” I started to say. 

“What is?” asked Emma. 

“How something so beautiful could be so gross 
at the same time?” 

“Yes, well, as profound as that may be, it’s not 
over yet. We still have plenty to do. We need to clean up 
the mess and try and get everyone together in the whelp- 
ing box. We should also make sure the puppies are clean 
and warm. Maybe you could start cleaning up the after- 
birth while I look for a heating pad and some fresh blan- 
kets.” 

“Okay,” I said. “Let’s relax and not be in too 
much of a hurry. I don’t know if Vera is going to let us 
near her young ones so soon.” 

“You’re right, Joe. I’m still too excited. We 
shouldn’t rush things. Vera has done her part. Now we 
need to do ours.” 

“T’m sure it will all work out for the best,” I said. 
“Animals have a good instinct about these things. They 
know what to do more than we do. All we can do is give 
them a little help and stay out of their way.” 


Several hours later, we managed to get every- 
thing cleaned up and organized. Mom and her puppies 
were snuggling in their box. The puppies were warm and 
began to nurse. Everyone was happy, including Emma 
and me. I used my phone to snap some pictures of the 
dogs. 
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“Tt looks like we have everything under control 
for the time being,” I said. “I need to go home for a while 
to rest and clean up if you don’t mind. When I come 
back, I’ll bring a camera and take some good photos.” 

“Go ahead, Joe. I can handle them. I think they’re 
mostly going to be busy eating and sleeping for a while.” 


I went home and took a nap and a shower. After 
shaving, I picked up the phone and ordered a large pizza 
from Spartacus, my favorite place. Then I called Emma, 
“T hope I didn’t wake you.” 

“No, I went to sleep right after you left. All the 
dogs took a long nap as well. It was nice and quiet.” 

“When will it be okay for me to stop by and 
check in on everyone?” I asked. 

“Whenever you want. I just need to freshen up 
and have a bite to eat. If I’m busy, you can let yourself 
in.” 

About a half-hour later, I arrived at the back door 
with pizza in hand. Emma came to the door and let me 
in. 

“Perfect timing,” she said. “I was about to make 
a measly peanut butter and jelly sandwich for myself.” 

“Save the peanut butter for the mice. I hope you 
like peppers and onions.” 

“Actually, peppers and mushrooms are my favor- 
ite toppings, but that’s close enough,” said Emma. 

“Oh, I forgot. I’m the one who likes onions. 
How’s Mom and the little ones doing?” 

“Everyone’s doing fine.” 
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“After we finish our little lunch, I should call 
Dave and Jill, and tell them about the puppies,” I said. 

“In the meantime, why don’t you have another 
look at the litter? They’re pretty well cleaned up now, 
thanks to Vera. Maybe you can pick one out, that is if 
you want one.” 

“Of course, I want one! And I brought my good 
camera for the baby photos.” 

“T’ve decided to keep the predominately white 
puppy with the black and tan flecks,” said Emma. “She 
looks the most like an Australian shepherd of the litter, 
even more so than Vera. Her coloring reminds me of 
cookies-and-cream ice cream. I’ve decided to call her 
‘Cookie.’” 

“Are you sure it wasn’t because you were hungry 
at the time?” I teased. 

“No, in fact, ’ve thought this through well ahead 
of time.” 

“In that case,” I said, “I would like to adopt the 
black and white one. He reminds me of Chester. Why 
don’t we call him ‘Oreo’? He would be a perfect com- 
panion to Cookie. After all, they’re brother and sister.” 

“Or you could call him ‘Cream,’” suggested 
Emma. 

“No offense,” I said, “but that sounds too insipid. 
Besides, he’s black and white, like an Oreo.” 

“Well, if you can’t have a little fun with your dog, 
what can you have fun with?” Emma asked. 

“Funny,” I said, “I’ve heard someone say that be- 
fore.” 
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Later, after giving it more serious thought, I de- 
cided to name the puppy “Gibson.” I had an old Gibson 
acoustic guitar from 1932 that once belonged to my fa- 
ther. It had a black body with a white pickguard. When- 
ever I looked at the black and white puppy, he made me 
think of the guitar, and consequently, my father. 


After I finished taking tons of “baby” pictures, I 
called Dave. 

“Dave! Have I got news for you!” 

“Hey, Joe! What’s going on?” 

“Tt’s official, Johnnie’s a daddy! Congratula- 
tions!” 

“Are you sure he’s the father?” Dave asked with 
suspicion. 

“About as certain as I can be without doing a 
DNA test. Besides, three of them look like Johnnie, and 
one is a dead ringer for him.” 

“The puppies are at Emma’s house with their 
mom, Vera. All five of them were born early this morn- 
ing. Why don’t you and Jill come down and see them?” 

“Yeah, that would be great! Let me tell my wife. 
We have to go somewhere soon, but we should have time 
to see the puppies.” 

“Do you know where Emma lives?” I asked. 

“Yes, and I believe I met her once or twice. Isn’t 
she the artist lady?” 

“T’m there now if you want to come and visit,” I 
said. 
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“Good idea,” said Dave. “That would make it less 
awkward for everyone. Jill says she can’t wait to see 
them. We could be there in ten minutes.” 

“Sounds good. See you soon,” I said. 


Minutes later, Dave and Jill formally arrived at 
the front door and rang the bell. Vera muffled her bark 
as if she didn’t want to startle the puppies. 

“That’s something I don’t hear very often. No 
one usually comes here, and if they do, they come knock- 
ing around the back,” remarked Emma. 

“Are you referring to special guests like myself?” 

“Only if you want to flatter yourself. Who could 
that be? Are your neighbor friends here already? You 
only called them a few minutes ago.” 

“Yeah, they’re both pretty anxious to see the pup- 
pies.” 

Vera barked again, only a bit louder this time. 

“Vera, stop that!” shouted Emma. “It’s just 
friends coming to visit. She barks at everyone, friend or 
foe. I never know if she’s trying to warn me of an in- 
truder. She’s like the boy who cried ‘wolf.’” 

“Only she’s the dog who cried ‘wolf,’” I said. 

Emma opened the front door and greeted the ar- 
rivals, “Hello!” 

“Hi! I’m Dave, and this is my wife, Jill. We’re 
neighbors of Joe. We understand there are newborns for 
the viewing.” 

“Yes, of course! Come on in!” 
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Pleasantries were exchanged as we greeted each 
other before entering the kitchen, where the five little ca- 
nine miracles were snuggling close to their mom. 

“Oh! Aren’t they the cutest little darlings ever?” 
exclaimed Jill. 

Dave agreed, commenting, “That tan colored one 
looks like Johnnie. He’s so cute!” 

“You're right,” I said, “he’s a boy, and he is 
cute.” 

“You can have him if you like,” offered Emma. 

I kept my fingers crossed. I didn’t want them to 
change their minds and choose the black and white pup. 
By right, Dave and Jill should have a choice over me. 
But, I didn’t want to give up my little Gibson. Luckily, 
both their hearts were in love with the tan puppy. 

“Tf it’s okay with you. Yes! We’d love to have 
him,” said Jill. 

“Tt’s absolutely okay with me. You have just as 
much a right to them as I do. I’m sure Johnnie would love 
to have a son,” said Emma. 

“Maybe he could come and visit all of his kids, 
I suggested. 

“Tf it’s alright with Dave and Jill, I’d love to have 
him come and visit,” said Emma. 

“Maybe we should give Vera and the litter a few 
more days before we introduce another dog into the mix. 
They might feel threatened,” I cautioned. 

"Could we bring Johnnie with us next week?" 
asked Dave. “We’ll leave Frankie at home.” 
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“We should give them about two weeks before 
introducing Johnnie. In the meantime, either of you can 
stop in to visit,” said Emma. 

Jill agreed, “That sounds like a good idea. We’re 
going to be busy for the rest of this week, and we also 
have plans for the beginning of next week. Can we call 
you?” 

“Absolutely. ll give you my number.” 

“About the little tan one...when could we take 
him?” asked Dave. 

“I’m sorry to say, but they need to be with their 
mother for at least another 7 to 8 weeks,” said Emma. 

“That’s alright,” said Dave, “we'll keep in 
touch.” 

“Tl call the vet and take care of all their initial 
vaccinations and anything else they should need before 
they leave their mom,” offered Emma. 

“That’s very kind of you. Please let us know if 
there is anything we can do to help. We’d be especially 
willing to pay for any of the doctor bills. This must be 
quite a burden on you,” said Dave. 

“Thank you. I might take you up on that generous 
offer. I’m sure we’ll be in touch.” 

Jill nudged her husband and whispered, “We’d 
better get going, or we’ll be late.” 

“We have to get going now,” said Dave. 

“Tt’s been lovely meeting you. We’ll have to get 
together again. I’ll give you a call. We’ll have you over 
for dinner, Joe too! And the puppies are just darlings!” 
said Jill. 
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As they went out the door, I felt a sigh of relief, 
although I wasn’t entirely sure why. Mostly, because of 
the outside chance that they would have wanted Gibson. 
I was also wary of their reaction to seeing the puppies. 
Would they be upset? And if so, why? Once again, I un- 
derestimated them. 


A few days later, Dr. Stein made a house call. 

“T really appreciate you coming here to check on 
the dogs. I didn’t think any doctors made house calls an- 
ymore,” said Emma. 

“Well, it makes more sense for me to come here 
than for you to get mom and all the puppies into your car 
and drive them to the office. I brought all the supplies I 
should need. It’s not as though I’ve never done this be- 
fore. It just doesn’t happen very often. As long as there 
are no unforeseen complications, we should have every- 
thing we need.” 

“Look at the little cuties!” said the accompanying 
nurse. “They’ ll be in good hands,” she reassured me. 

“T’m sorry,” I said to the nurse, “but I could never 
remember your name.” 

“Francine,” she said politely, as though I had no 
reason to apologize. 

The doctor opened one of his bags, took out a 
stethoscope, and examined Vera first. 

“That’s a good girl,” he told her as he gave her a 
quick look over. 

Then he examined each of the five puppies. 
While this was going on, I chatted with Francine, mostly 
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about dogs. As a consequence, I missed out on a majority 
of the medical discussion that took place between the 
doctor and Emma. 

“Everything seems to be fine. Are you feeding 
the mother the dog food I recommended?” he asked 
Emma. 

“Yes, I’m following all your instructions reli- 
giously. And the puppies don’t seem to have any prob- 
lem nursing.” 

“Good. Why don’t we plan on meeting again in a 
few weeks for vaccinations? Francine can schedule the 
appointment before we leave.” 

“Will you be coming here again?” asked Emma. 

“Yes, let’s plan on doing a house call again. See 
you in six weeks.” 
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Puppy on a Plane 


SEVERAL WEEKS later, Dr. Stein made his second 


house call as scheduled. The young pups got their vac- 
cinations, and most of them were soon ready to leave 
home, except for Cookie. She got to stay home with her 
mom and Emma. Her brother, Gibson, could be counted 
on to visit often. However, it was uncertain how often, if 
ever, she and Vera would see the remaining three pup- 
pies. 


“T want to introduce you to my friend, Amy. 


She’s coming over for tea this afternoon. I didn’t tell her 
about the puppies at all, but I’m planning on asking her 
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if she would like to have one of them. She is a very dear 
friend of mine, whom I’ve known since we were in art 
school together. She loves animals, and I trust her more 
than most people I know,” Emma explained to me over 
the phone. 

“And why do you want me to meet her?” I asked. 

“Well, if she does take one of the puppies, I 
thought you might be interested in knowing who has one 
of Gibson’s siblings.” 

“Why do I get the feeling there’s more to it than 
you’re telling me?” 

“Like what?” 

“You're not trying to fix me up, are you?” 

“No, but it would be good for you to meet new 
people. I’d like her to meet you too. Didn’t you ever have 
two separate friends who did not know each other at all, 
but you thought they might get along together and be- 
come friends with each other?” 

“Yeah, when I was twelve.” 

“Well... just get over here this afternoon. If you 
don’t like tea, you can have coffee,” she commanded as 
if talking to a dog. “I baked peanut butter cookies,” she 
added temptingly. 

“You talked me into it.” 

After I hung up the phone, it occurred to me; 
maybe I was spending too much time with Emma, and 
she wanted to “unleash” me onto someone else for a 
change. I always considered us to be good friends, noth- 
ing more, nothing less. Another possibility could be that 
she wanted Amy to meet me. After all, Emma said as 
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much herself. Maybe I was making a big deal of things. 
Maybe I was acting like a twelve-year-old. 


When I arrived at the big yellow farmhouse, I 
spotted a red Prius parked in the driveway. Amy was un- 
doubtedly already there. I went around to the back of the 
house. I gave a gentle, yet firm, knock on the door that 
led to the kitchen. 

Emma greeted me at the door before I could 
knock a second time. “Hey, Joe! Glad you could make it. 
Come on in and meet Amy.” 

Amy appeared to be slightly younger than 
Emma. She had long brown hair, which was noticeably 
beginning to gray, and brown eyes shaded by long dark 
lashes. Her lips were red, matching the ruby-colored 
nails at the ends of her slender digits, none of which bore 
any jewelry, let alone a ring of matrimony. She was a 
very pretty woman... definitely not my type. 

“Hello,” I said as I lightly clasped her slim hand. 
“Nice to meet you.” 

“The reason I asked both of you to be here is that 
I’ve decided to have a little puppy party!” said Emma 
excitedly. 

“What about Dave and Jill?” I asked. 

“T invited them too, but they won’t be able to 
come until tomorrow. Johnnie will be here tomorrow 
too.” 

“Who’s Johnnie?” Amy asked. 

“He’s the daddy,” answered Emma. 
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“So, what do you think of the little ones?” I asked 
Amy. 

“They’re all much too cute! I simply can’t stand 
it!” 

“Are you going to adopt one of them?” I asked. 

“Yes. Emma is keeping one. She said she named 
her ‘Cookie.’ She also said you are taking one, and your 
friend is taking one. That left two for me from which to 
choose. That helped to make my decision a little easier. 
Otherwise, I wouldn’t know which one I liked best; 
they’re all equally adorable.” 

“So, have you decided on one of the remaining 
two?” 

“T like the dark tan one. She’s cute.” 

“Good choice.” 

“The last little one is going to my sister, Emily,” 
said Emma. 

“Doesn’t she live in Arizona?” I asked. 

“New Mexico, just outside of Santa Fe.” 

"Is she coming here?" asked Amy. 

“T’ll be flying out to visit the week after next. 
That’s another reason why I asked both of you to be 
here.” 

For a brief moment, there was a long silence. 
Then I chimed in, “I suppose I could house sit for a few 
days and take care of the dogs.” 

Luckily, Amy came to my rescue and offered to 
help as well. “I could house sit too. Joe and I could split 
the week so that he won’t be stuck, uh, I mean, have to 
stay here the whole time.” 
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“T appreciate it very much. I’m sorry I couldn’t 
give you more notice, but my sister called yesterday and 
all but insisted that I come out to visit. She’s been asking 
for several weeks, and I can’t ignore her any longer. At 
the same time, I’m looking forward to seeing her.” 

“That sounds great! I wish I could go with you,” 
I said. “Don’t worry about a thing. The dogs will be in 
good hands,” I added with reassurance. 

“Dave and Jill should be taking their puppy to- 
morrow, and of course, I’ll be taking one with me on the 
plane. So, you’ll only need to watch your puppy, Vera, 
and Cookie,” Emma said to Amy and me. 

“T think it will be fun,” Amy said with a tone of 
optimism. 

“Good, Ill leave the scheduling details for the 
both of you to work out. Frankly, I wouldn’t care if you 
both stayed together, although you didn’t hear me say 
that!” 

In an attempt to avoid embarrassment, Amy and 
I ignored Emma’s last comment as we all sat ourselves 
down at the kitchen table, with dogs underfoot, and had 
tea and coffee with homemade peanut butter cookies. 

“T’m so glad you came, both of you. You don’t 
know how much this means to me. I only wish I didn’t 
have to ask for such a big favor on short notice,” Emma 
reiterated apologetically. 

“T’m looking forward to it; it will be nice for me 
to get away for a few days. And this is such a lovely, 
quiet place in which to relax and watch the dogs,” Amy 
said. 
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“T don’t mind as well,” I added. “I’m here most 
of the time anyway.” 

“Joe lives a ten-minute walk down the street,” 
Emma said to Amy. 

“How convenient!” remarked Amy. 

“T’ll be sure to leave written instructions, mostly, 
regarding the dogs; what and when to feed them, etcet- 
era. Joe knows his way around the place,” advised 
Emma. 

Finishing Emma’s thought, I said to Amy, “If you 
run into any trouble, give me a call. I can be here in no 
time.” 

Emma suggested, “Why don’t the two of you ex- 
change phone numbers in case one of you can’t be here, 
or if there is a problem?” 

“Great idea,” I said as I put down a cookie, and 
grabbed my phone out of my pocket. 

“As I said, I won’t be leaving for another week. 
So, if either of you has any questions, you have a week 
to think of them.” 

“T have a question,” I said. “Did you bake these 
cookies from scratch?” 

While Amy laughed, Emma simply rolled her 
eyes and said, “Good luck! To both of you! But espe- 
cially to you, Amy!” 

On that sour note, Amy announced, “I have to get 
going, Emma. Thank you for the tea. I hope you have a 
pleasant vacation with your sister. Keep in touch.” 
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I took one last big bite of a cookie and a gulp of 
coffee. As I stood up from the table, I quickly said, “I'll 
be sure to see you again before you go.” 

Emma remained in her seat and stared at Amy 
and me as if we were senile. “Haven’t you forgotten 
something?” she asked us. 

Amy and I quizzically looked at each other. 
“What is she talking about?” I whispered to Amy. 

“I’m not sure, but I’m afraid to ask,” she said. 
“Unless...” 

“You forgot the puppies!” shouted Emma. 
“You'd better take them now. I’m not keeping them for- 
ever. They’re beginning to be a handful.” 

“But, I'll see you before you leave,” I said. “I can 
get him later.” 

“Take him,” Emma commanded. “The same goes 
for you, Amy.” 

“Oh, yes! How could I forget!” Amy said. 

As Amy and I reached under the kitchen table to 
retrieve our respective puppies, I banged my head and 
muffled a curse word under my breath. 

“T could see the little dogs are going to be in good 
hands,” Emma dryly remarked. 

As I held little Gibson in my arms, he reminded 
me of what it was like to have a puppy. A long-time had 
passed since Chester was this small. Now, I felt like I 
was starting over again. Amy held her unnamed (as of 
yet) puppy as well. Amy looked lovely as the dark tan 
fur of the puppy nearly matched the color of her hair. As 
we made our way through the small kitchen, we gently 
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bumped into each other; the puppies bumped nose to 
nose, nearly kissing one another. At that moment, Amy 
and I shared a warm but awkward gaze. No longer did I 
feel like I was twelve. Now I felt as though I were four- 
teen. Was this literally “puppy love’? 


The next day, Dave and Jill paid a visit to 
Emma’s house, bringing Johnnie along with them. Not 
being aware of the proper etiquette for such a visit, Dave 
bought a bottle of wine, and Emma made a coffee cake 
for the occasion. 

Emma opened the front door. “Hello! Thanks for 
coming. You didn’t have to bring anything, but thank 
you,” she said. 

“We can’t wait to see the puppies again,” said 
Jill. 

“And I’m curious to see what Johnnie’s response 
will be,’ Dave added. 

“Just keep him on a short leash, in case he shows 
any sign of hostility toward the mother or the puppies,” 
advised Emma. “Come this way.” 

The three guests followed Emma through the nar- 
row hallway leading to the kitchen. 

“Oh my! The puppies have grown so much since 
the last time we saw them!” rejoiced Jill. 

Dave was busy holding the anxious golden re- 
triever father at bay as they cautiously approached the 
mother and her litter. 

As soon as Johnnie saw Vera, he lunged toward 
her, knocking the wine bottle from Dave’s hand in all the 
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excitement; fortunately, it didn’t break. Johnnie’s tail 
wagged uncontrollably with joy. 

“T don’t think he’s angry, quite the opposite,” 
commented Dave as he picked up the wine bottle and 
apologetically handed it to Emma. 

Johnnie went right up to Vera and gave her a 
nudge — sort of a doggie love tap. Then he surveyed his 
three remaining children and began to lick them. 

“That’s one proud father!” observed Emma. 

“And a good husband,” said Jill as she gave her 
own husband a cajoling glance and a nudge. 

“There are two left to choose from; I’m keeping 
the white one with the black flecks,” said Emma. 

“The last time we were here, we expressed an in- 
terest in the tan puppy. Didn’t we, dear?” said Jill to her 
husband. 

Emma chimed in, “Oh, yes, now I remember. 
You said he looked most like Johnnie.” 

Following the commotion, the three puppies scat- 
tered themselves about the kitchen and the rest of the 
house. Dave took advantage of the opportunity and 
picked up the little tan dog. 

“Oh! Let me hold him!” pleaded Jill. 

Dave handed the puppy to his wife, and she 
quickly hugged it into her arms. 

“You may as well take him now, rather than pull- 
ing him away from his mother. Perhaps you should take 
him outside with Johnnie,” Emma said. 

Everyone, except Vera and the last two of the lit- 
ter, went out of the kitchen and into the backyard. 
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“This is a bit awkward,” said Jill. “I hate to cut 
our visit so short, but it would be best if we went home 
now.” 

“Do you think Vera will be alright now that we 
have taken one of her puppies?” Dave asked Emma. 

“She’ll be fine. She’s already given up two of her 
litter without any discernable problems,” Emma an- 
swered. “I wish you could stay longer. I'll have to invite 
you back when we have more time.” 

“Thank you for everything. Please let us know if 
there is anything we can do for you or the dogs. I’m glad 
we had the opportunity to meet with you, and we are 
looking forward to seeing you again,” Jill said. 

“You’re more than welcome. Be sure to bring 
him to the vet in a couple of weeks for his follow up ex- 
amination. And thank you for the wine and cake. Too 
bad, you can’t stay to enjoy it,” said Emma. 

“You’re welcome. So long,” replied Jill. 

After her guests had left, Emma went back into 
the house. She picked up Cookie’s little sister and whis- 
pered into her ear, “Do you want to go and visit Auntie 
Emily in New Mexico?” 


“T appreciate you’re driving me to the airport, 
Joe,” Emma said. 

“You're welcome. Amy is taking the first shift, 
so I don’t have to worry about the dogs. I dropped my 
dog off at your house for the day, as well. He could spend 
some quality time with his mom. I hope you don’t mind,” 
I said. 
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“Not at all, as long as everyone is okay while I’m 
away.” 

“You and the little one,” I said. “Does your sister 
know you’re bringing the puppy?” 

“No, but she’s been lamenting about not having 
a dog ever since she moved to New Mexico two years 
ago. All her friends have dogs. I think she feels left out.” 

“Ts it okay to take the puppy on the plane with 
you?” 

“Yes, I checked with the airline, as long as she’s 
up to date with her shots, and she’s in her little carry-on 
crate, it’s allowed. Some people bring all sorts of animals 
on a plane. A cute little puppy shouldn’t be an issue.” 

“Let’s hope not,” I said. “At least you won’t be 
flying alone.” 

“T can’t wait to see Emily’s face when she sees 
her. At the same time, I hope she hasn’t changed her 
mind about having a dog.” 

“Don’t worry about it; I’m sure she'll love it. 
How can anyone resist such a cute bundle of fur?” 

“You mean a cute bundle of love, don’t you?” 

“That too,” I said. 

When we arrived at the airport, I helped Emma 
with her luggage and said farewell. “Give me a call when 
you get a chance, so Ill know everything’s alright.” 

“T’ll let you know when I get there, and I’ll keep 
you posted afterward.” 

“Sounds good, have a great time, and don’t worry 
about a thing.” 
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Emma gave me a brief hug and a kiss. “I’m sure 
I'll have fun, and I know everything will be in good 
hands with you and Amy.” 


Once Emma boarded her flight, she sat patiently 
with the little doggie crate on her lap. She had to change 
planes in Chicago, which allowed her to clean the 
puppy’s crate and give her lunch. Emma grabbed a sand- 
wich for herself at one of the fast-food restaurants. “If 
the second half of our trip goes as well as the first, we 
should be fine,” she said to her little canine companion. 
“T wish you had a name, but I’Il let Emily choose one for 
you. For now, I’ll just call you ‘Little Emily.’ Is that al- 
right with you?” 

The last leg of the journey wasn’t as smooth. Just 
before landing in Albuquerque, the plane experienced a 
fair amount of turbulence. A voice announced over the 
loudspeaker, “Please, fasten your seatbelt, and secure 
any carry-ons under the seat in front of you.” 

Emma put her hand into the crate, placing it gen- 
tly onto the puppy’s delicate little head. “Oh my! Hold 
on, Little Emily!” 

After a brief moment of excitement, the plane 
made an otherwise innocuous landing. Emma called her 
sister, “I’m here!” 

“Okay! Give me about forty-five minutes to 
come and get you,” replied Emily. 

“Sounds good, that’s about how long it will be 
before I get off the plane and claim my bag. See you 
soon!” 
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After Emma had seized her suitcase, as it idled 
along the conveyor belt, she sat expectantly with Little 
Emily on her lap once again. “I’m at gate 4,” she an- 
nounced into her cell phone. 

Emily answered from her car’s Bluetooth device, 
while still driving, “I’m there now. I’m looking for a 
parking spot. You can come out and meet me, but I'll be 
parking near gate 6, that’s as close as I can get.” 

“That’s perfect; see you in a minute. Oh, what 
kind of car do you have?” 

“Tt’s a white SUV.” 

Emma stepped outside the terminal building to a 
line of cars parked along the curb. Two of them were 
white, but only one was an SUV. She began walking 
briskly toward the vehicle and was soon jogging the last 
10 yards as she saw her sister get out of the car. Dropping 
her suitcase, but gently placing Little Emily and her cage 
onto the sidewalk, Emma gave her sister a long-overdue 
embrace. “It’s so good to see you! Thanks for coming to 
get me!” 

“Tt’s been a long time,” said Emily. “How was 
your flight?” 

“A little bumpy toward the end, but, otherwise, 
good.” 

Emma leaned over to pick up her suitcase and the 
crate. “Let me take your bag,” her sister offered. “Oh! I 
see you brought your dog!” 

“Actually, she’s for you!” 
“What?” 
“T told you Vera had puppies, didn’t I?” 
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“Yes, but...” 
“And you’ve been bemoaning about not having a 
dog.” 
“T know, but...” 
“Well, there’ll be no buts about it; she’s yours!” 
Emily peeked through the wire mesh of the 
puppy crate. “She’s adorable! Thanks, Sis! You’re the 
best sister ever!” 
“T’m also your only sister, so be careful,” warned 
Emma. 
Emily placed the suitcase on the backseat of the 
car. “We’d better get moving. The airport security 
doesn’t like people lingering here longer than neces- 
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sary. 

As they drove off, Emma took the little dog out 
of her crate and coddled it in her arms. “You’re such a 
good little girl, aren’t you? Wait ‘til you see your new 
home!” 


As they headed onto the highway, a sign ahead 
read “25 North — Santa Fe.” Emily lived in a small dusty 
town about 28 miles southwest of Santa Fe called Pefia 
Blanca. 

“Here we are,” announced Emily, as she pulled 
into her driveway. She lived in a modest size single-story 
adobe surrounded by open fields and farmland. 

Emma was astonished. “Is all this your prop- 
erty?” 

“Only a half-acre. Someone else owns most of 
the surrounding land. It used to be a ranch, then a farm. 
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Now a small portion of it is an apple orchard. Come on 
in; I'll get your suitcase.” 

The house was small yet cozy and very cluttered. 
Emily liked to collect things, mostly Southwest décor 
and furnishings. Arched openings connected the rooms. 
The living room had an old sofa set against a sandy beige 
colored wall. Two lawn chairs were covered with furs in 
an effort to make them more comfortable. There were 
plenty of pictures on the walls, including depictions of 
bullfights and matadors, Indians, horses, mountainous 
landscapes, and nondescript abstract pieces. Photographs 
of Cape Cod were occasionally interspersed among re- 
productions of landscape paintings by Peter Hurd, Geor- 
gia O’Keeffe, and other artists. Many three-dimensional 
objects also filled the walls. Displayed in almost every 
room were items such as antlers of mule deer and elk, 
metal rakes, shovels, pitchforks, and other farming im- 
plements. Smaller novelties such as crosses and cruci- 
fixes, mirrors with silver frames, and jewelry made of 
silver and turquoise filled what otherwise would be a 
welcoming void to the already cluttered rooms. Small 
figurines made of wood, clay, stone, or beads took their 
place on numerous shelves and end tables. Beautiful 
handmade Mexican wool blankets and serapes draped 
the remaining wall space as well as the sofa. 

Emma placed the tiny dog crate on the carpet, 
leaving the puppy inside for fear it might wreak havoc 
on something it shouldn’t. “I’m impressed!” 

“You can let her out of that little cage. The poor 
dog has traveled a long way in that thing. On second 
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thought, why don’t we let her outside for a few minutes.” 

No sooner than the two sisters had entered the 
tiny adobe, they went back out, taking the little pup with 
them. 

“She’s going to have to adjust to the change in 
climate and altitude out here,” observed Emily. 

Emma let the dog out of its holding cell. “True, 
but she hasn’t had much time to acclimate back home 
either.” 

“Good point.” 

The little dog was excited to explore its new sur- 
roundings and soon relieved itself where some daisies 
had bloomed earlier in the year next to a yucca plant. 

“T think she’s going to like it here,” said Emma. 
“By the way, what do you think you’ ll call her?” 

“Since she just peed on my daisies, I think [ll 
name her ‘Daisy.’” 

They watched Daisy roam about the property for 
several minutes before Emily went back inside and 
brought back a bowl of water for Daisy. “It’s very dry 
here, and you have to be sure to keep yourself hydrated. 
You can go inside and help yourself to a bottle of water 
in the fridge. It didn’t take me long to get in the habit of 
keeping plenty of water on hand.” 

They brought Daisy back into the house with 
them. The two sisters sat at a little table in the dinette, 
but Emily quickly jumped up. “Are you hungry? I can 
fix you a bite to eat if you like. How does sliced roast 
turkey with lettuce and tomato on green chili cheese 
bread sound?” 
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“Tt sounds great and very provincial.” 

“You'll soon notice that chili, red or green, is 
quite popular around here. It’s hard to avoid.” 

Emily, 52 years of age, bore only a passing re- 
semblance to her younger sister. At 5’4”, she was taller 
than Emma. Her hair was cut very short and had an equal 
mix of gray and brown. Her skin was tan and dry from 
spending a great deal of time outdoors, gardening, hik- 
ing, and riding her bicycle. She was thin yet strong and 
healthy. She ate mostly organic fruit and vegetables, fish, 
and poultry, but had an occasional weakness for choco- 
late ice cream. Emily, who never married, had been a 
high school music teacher back east but, due to cuts in 
the school budget, was forced to retire early and decided 
to move west. 

“How’s the sandwich?” 

“As a good friend of mine would say, awesome! 

Yikes! That reminds me, I forgot to call him.” 

“Him? You have a him?” 

“We’re just good friends.” 

“Yeah, sure.” 

“Do you mind if a give him a quick phone call?” 

“Not at all, he’s your boyfriend.” 

While Emma talked to me, Emily tidied up the 
kitchen and made some coffee. “I hope you still like cof- 
fee.” 

Emma ended her brief phone call, put the cell 
phone into the back pocket of her jeans, and answered, 
“Of course I do.” 


“So, what did he have to say? If you don’t mind 
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me asking.” 

“Not much, everything’s fine.” 

Emily poured a cup of coffee for her sister. “Do 
you have any plans for tomorrow?” 

“T figured I’d leave that up to you. After all, you 
know what’s here and how to get there.” 

Emily poured a cup of coffee for herself. “Unless 
you had something else in mind, I thought we would take 
a ride into Santa Fe, and spend the day there.” 

“That would be awesome!” 


The two sisters began their day in Santa Fe over 
breakfast at a quaint dog-friendly café. The restaurant’s 
catch-phrase was: “Come, Sit, Stay.” 

A youthful, friendly waitress arrived at their ta- 
ble. “What will we be having today, ladies?” 

“We'll start with coffee for now while we look 
over the menu, thank you,” said Emily. 

The waitress couldn’t help but notice Daisy as the 
dog came out from under the table, “Oh! That’s such a 
cute little doggie!” Then she turned around, and walking 
away said, “I'll bring a bowl of water for the puppy.” 

“T know it’s chilly sitting outside on the patio, but 
the bright sun and a hot cup of coffee will warm us up,” 
reassured Emily. 

“Oh, I don’t mind. Everything is so festive here.” 

“Christmas is on its way; you should see the dec- 
orations and the lights at night,” Emily suggested. “To- 
day, we'll roam around the town, take Daisy for a stroll 
on the green, and do some window shopping.” 
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“Sounds like a plan! Is that okay with you, 
Daisy?” 

“But tomorrow we’ll do some real walking,” 
warned Emily. “Are you up for hiking along some rocky 
hillsides?” 

“Sure, but what about Daisy? Will she be able to 
keep up with us?” 

“Yeah, we’ll take it slow and easy... for both of 
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you 


The two ladies spent the rest of the morning and 
early afternoon walking around Santa Fe, each taking 
turns holding the puppy as they went along. Whenever 
Emma wanted to go inside a store, Emily waited outside 
with Daisy. The two Christmas shops were especially 
busy, as would be expected, given the time of year. De- 
spite the crowd, Emma managed to buy herself a small 
clay Christmas ornament. When they returned to the 
plaza, they purchased cappuccinos and sat on a park 
bench to rest. 

Emma took a sip of her warm coffee. “I hope I’m 
not going to be too tired to go hiking tomorrow.” 

“On the contrary, today’s walk should get you in 
shape for it,” said Emily. 

They walked past several art galleries, gift shops, 
and restaurants on their way to the parking garage before 
heading back to Emily’s house. 

“You’re great to have for a sister, Emma. I’m 
having a wonderful time. It’s nice to spend it with you.” 
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“Thank you. I’m glad you finally decided to 
come out here to visit me.” 
“Me too.” 


The next day Emily and Emma went hiking 
around some low-lying hills, taking in the beauty of the 
vast New Mexico landscape. They kept Daisy in tow 
much of the way but took turns carrying her as well. 

Emma took lots of photographs and even took 
time to stop and draw a sketch or two. “I was thinking... 
I would like to return to Santa Fe before I leave and visit 
some of the museums. I’d like to see the Georgia 
O’Keeffe Museum and The New Mexico Museum of 
Art. But what would we do about Daisy?” 

“Well, seeing as she’s my dog,” said Emily, “I 
could take her for the day, and I’Il let you borrow my car. 
It has a GPS in it in case you lose your way.” 

“You would do that for me? You trust me with 
your car?” 

“Sure, I want you to have a good time while 
you're here, and I know you’re a good driver. It’s pretty 
easy to get around out here, not many roads to choose 
from.” 

“T’ll keep it in mind, thanks, Sis! By the way, din- 
ner is on me tonight. You pick the restaurant.” 

“Fair enough; there’s a great little place off the 
beaten path. It’s very rustic, very New Mexican, and the 
beer is to die for!” 


“Hi, Joe! It?s Emma.” 
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“Yeah, I know. Your name came up on my phone 
when it rang. How is everything?” 

“Awesome! We’re sitting in a combination road- 
house and saloon having a steak and a few brews! It’s 
great! It’s like an old western-style bar with a dusty plank 
wooden floor and swinging doors as you enter and exit.” 

“You must be having a good time; I never heard 
you use the word ‘brew,’ let alone drink one. I hope you 
girls don’t cause trouble.” 

“Oh! Everything is fine. Daisy’s doing fine too.” 

“Daisy? Are there three of you girls sitting in a 
grungy old bar?” 

“No, just me and Emily. Daisy is the puppy. I 
thought I told you how she got her name.” 

“T must have forgotten. I’ve been busy taking 
care of the dogs, but everyone is doing fine.” 

“Anyway, I thought I’d check in with you. Bye 
for now.” 

“What did you say? I couldn’t hear you over the 
roar of men’s laughter in the background.” 

“T SAID ‘BYE FOR NOW!’” 

“So, what did he have to say?” asked Emily. 

“Not much, everything’s fine.” 


The following morning Emma got up bright and 
early, despite the drinking and partying from the previ- 
ous night. “Are you sure you don’t mind if I borrow your 
car for the day?” 

Emily pulled her head out from under the bed co- 
vers and managed to force one eye open. “No, go ahead. 
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Don’t expect me to drive you all over New Mexico. I 
could use a quiet day at home with my little Daisy, espe- 
cially after last night. Besides, I’ve got a few household 
chores I need to catch up on.” 

“T guess the little girl did alright last night, after 
all.” 

“T’ve done better, then again, I’ve done worse,” 
Emily confessed. 

Emma laughed. “No! I didn’t mean you! I meant 
Daisy; she didn’t make a mess anywhere, at least one that 
I could find.” 

Emily was awakened by her own laughter. “I’m 
sure if there’s a mess, I’Il find it eventually! Have a nice 
day in Santa Fe!” 

“Now that’s funny. Thank you, I will.” 


The first stop on her revisit to Santa Fe was the 
Georgia O’Keeffe Museum. Being somewhat of a land- 
scape painter herself, Emma admired O’Keeffe’s por- 
trayal of the New Mexico terrain. Her sculptural and col- 
orful rendition of the mountain ranges was impeccable. 
Her watercolors were delicate, beautiful renderings of 
flowers, still lifes, and landscapes. What was especially 
interesting to Emma was a small pencil study for a land- 
scape painting which consisted of only six lines, and four 
words in the very upper right-hand corner: greyer, blue, 
white, grey. “How could so little do so much?” she whis- 
pered to herself. 

Emma walked about 300 yards to the New Mex- 
ico Museum of Art. Built in the Pueblo Revival style in 
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1917, it housed a varied collection of paintings, sculp- 
tures, drawings, prints, and photographs from a broad 
range of artists. An oil painting entitled, “Coyote Tied to 
Fence” by Jerry R. West’ commanded Emma’s interest 
like no other piece in the museum. The painting depicted 
an almost cartoon-like rendition of a coyote strung up by 
its hind legs onto a barbed-wire fence. Rather than bru- 
tally crucified (there is a crucifixion reference in the 
background), it appeared contentedly at peace as it as- 
sumed a prayerful pose. The hind legs were splayed apart 
like arms on a crucifix, while at the same time, they 
seemed to offer alms to the Deity above. 

Last, but not least, on Emma’s self-guided tour of 
museums, was the Museum of International Folk Art, 
which contained countless collections of countless figu- 
rines, and various objects arranged in a multitude of dio- 
ramas and displays. Emily would love this stuff; she 
thought to herself, only it’s too cultured for her kitschy 
taste! 

Suffering from culture overload, tired feet, and 
an empty stomach, Emma stopped at a local restaurant 
for a panini sandwich and a glass of seltzer water with a 
twist of lime. I’d better start driving back before Emily 
begins to worry about me. 

“Well, you sure had a long day to yourself,” said 
Emily as she opened the front door for Emma. “Did you 
have a good time?” 


* 
Coyote Tied to Fence, 1990 by Jerry R. West (American, born 1933) New Mexico Museum of Art, 
Gift of Ray Graham, 2018 (2018.22.1) 
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“As a matter of fact, I did. I bought you a little 
something I thought you might like.” She handed her sis- 
ter a gift bag. 

Emily took a small figurine out of the bag. “This 
is precious! Thank you!” 

“Tt’s a reproduction of one of the figures in the 
Museum of International Folk Art. Have you ever been 
there? You would love it.” 

“Sorry to say, I never heard of it. Too bad we 
couldn’t have gone there together.” 

Emma seated herself at the kitchen table and 
placed the car keys on the table. “If you like knick- 
knacks, figurines, and crafts, you should check it out.” 

“T will. I guess I’ve been so busy with day to day 
things that I never think of visiting any of the cultural 
sights in the area. It’s like the old cliché about people in 
New York City who have never been to the Statue of 
Liberty, yet just about every tourist goes there.” 

“T guess that makes me a tourist,” confessed 
Emma. 


(the next day) 


“T’m meeting a few of my friends this morning 
for a dog walk,” boasted Emily. “Care to join us?” 

“Are you taking Daisy with you?” 

“Of course! I can’t wait to show off my little deb- 
utante!”’ 

“Will you introduce me to your entourage as 
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well?” 

“Absolutely. We usually go out for coffee after 
our walk. I think you’ ll enjoy their company.” 

“That sounds nice.” 

“And you can carry Daisy if she gets tired,” 
Emily added cheekily. 

The three girls drove off to a nearby undeveloped 
subdivision. Dirt roads existed where paved ones would 
have been. The developer had installed water lines, as 
evidenced by the ubiquitous presence of fire hydrants un- 
officially making for a perfect dog park, although water 
was not yet available. The area was to have been a high- 
class neighborhood promising exquisite homes with 
spectacular mountainside views. 

“This is beautiful!” Emma said as Emily parked 
the car at the end of a small quiet road. 

“Wait ‘til you see a little farther ahead; there’s a 
gorgeous view of the mountain range.” 

As they got out of the SUV, there were several 
people with their dogs, awaiting Emily’s arrival. 

“Hi, Emily!” said one gentleman. “We’ve been 
waiting for you.” 

“T’m sorry, Bob. This is my ‘little’ sister, Emma.” 

Bob shook Emma’s hand, “Pleased to meet you.” 

“And who is the adorable little one?” asked Dar- 
lene, one of the two ladies who were there; the other was 
named Joyce. They both closed in around the puppy for 
a better look. Bob was able to get a glimpse of the young 
dog through the small crowd of four women. 
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“She’s my new puppy, Daisy. My sister brought 
her to me from back east. Her dog recently had a litter.” 

After Emily had finished introducing her sister to 
everyone, they began to walk along the dirt path while 
the dogs became acquainted with Daisy. 

“What kind of dog do you have?” Darlene asked 
Emma. 

“She’s an Australian shepherd. We’re almost cer- 
tain the father of the litter is a golden retriever.” 

“Yes, I can definitely see that in the puppy. But I 
would never have guessed the mother was an Aussie,” 
said Bob. 

“How big was the litter?” Darlene asked. 

“There are five, two males and three females. I 
kept one, my sister, as you can see, has one, and the re- 
maining three went to friends of mine.” 

“How long will you be staying here?” asked 
Joyce. 

“T’ll be leaving tomorrow, that is if my sister will 
give me a ride to the airport!” she joked as she poked 
Emily in the shoulder. “I’m a painter, and I have a one- 
woman show opening a week from tomorrow. I have a 
lot of work to do when I get back to get my paintings 
ready for the exhibit.” 

“That’s fascinating!” commended Bob. “What 
type of paintings do you do?” 

“Mostly landscapes, some more abstract than 
others.” 

“Have you been to any of the museums or art gal- 
leries in Santa Fe?” asked Joyce. 
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“Yes, I found the Georgia O’Keefe Museum to 
be especially inspiring. There were a few surprising 
gems of art in the New Mexico Museum as well.” 

Once they reached the summit of their walk, 
Emma snapped several photos with her phone. “This 
view might find its way into one of my next paintings.” 

Daisy had a great time playing with the big dogs 
and exploring the landscape as well. 

“You'll have to learn to keep her away from the 
goat heads,” warned Darlene. Goat heads were prickly 
seeds, commonplace in the area, and would often get 
caught in dogs’ paws. 

“And don’t forget about rattlesnakes,” cautioned 
Bob. “I took my dog to a rattlesnake awareness training 
class for dogs. They train the dog the proper way to react 
to a snake and not to confront it.” 

“What about tarantulas? Are they dangerous?” 
Emma asked as she crouched down near the ground to 
take a close-up photo of one. 

“Oh yeah, those too,” said Bob, matter-of-factly. 


Instead of going out for coffee, Joyce invited eve- 
ryone to her house. “I bought a dozen bagels and some 
cream cheese this morning. I’ll make a fresh pot of cof- 
Tee. 

Everyone gathered at Joyce’s house, dogs in- 
cluded. The seasonal decorations in her house became a 
springboard for a discussion about Christmas, which 
then turned into the topic of gifts, which quickly became 
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a conversation about dog presents, and finally a debate 
about dogs, their good qualities versus their bad habits. 

“T hate having to take them to the vet,” com- 
plained Darlene. 

“They’re disgusting when they drag their butt on 
the carpet,” said Bob. 

“Or when they puke on the carpet,” added Joyce. 

“T dread them getting those thorns in their paws,” 
said Bob. 

“Sometimes, they’ ll swallow something, and you 
don’t know what it was, so you worry about it for three 
days before you find out if they'll digest it or pass it,” 
said Darlene. 

After that last colorful comment, there was a long 
pause in the conversation until Emma broke the silence, 
“But they’re always there for you, ready and willing to 
go anywhere you want to go, no matter how near or how 
far.” 

The good won out, and so it should have. 


Bright and early the following morning, Emma 
found herself back at the Albuquerque Airport, courtesy 
of her sister. 

“Emily, thank you so much for everything. It was 
So nice to see you again. I don’t think we spent this much 
time together since we were kids. I had a wonderful time. 
And take good care of Daisy for me.” 

“Thanks, Sis, I had a good time too. You can tell 
Daisy’s mom that she’s in good hands. We’ll always 
think of you. Good luck with your art show. Bye Emma.” 
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The two sisters gave each other a deep embrace 
as tears began to flow from one another’s eyes. “We’ll 
get together again,” assured Emily. “Maybe I'll go and 
visit Daisy’s mom.” 

“That would be nice,” said Emma. 
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The Art Show 


Ewa WAS home, but not a moment too soon. Her 


one-woman show was less than a week away. And it was 
the week before Christmas to boot! There were plenty of 
things Emma needed to do; bring the paintings to the art 
gallery, decide where and how to hang them, type a de- 
scription for each piece, write an artist’s statement, and 
lastly, prepare cheese, crackers, and drinks. 


Joe and Amy have done a lot of favors for me re- 
cently, but I’m going to need their help putting this show 
together, Emma thought to herself. 


“JOE! I NEED YOU!” Emma shouted into her 
cell phone. 
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“Okay, you don’t have to shout. I can hear you, 
that is unless you’re at another one of those wild bars 
again.” 

“No, not this time, unfortunately. Do you still 
have the truck with the cap?” 

“Yes, but I took the cap off so I could take some 
brush to the dump a few weeks ago. Why?” 

“T’m going to need someone, namely you, to help 
me bring my paintings to the art gallery.” 

“How were you planning on bringing them if not 
for me?” 

“T guess I didn’t think it through,” said Emma 
apologetically. 

“Lucky for you, I don’t have anything planned 
for tomorrow. Can we get the pictures together and de- 
liver them tomorrow?” 

“That would be awesome!” 

“That’s cute, but don’t try to patronize me. I said 
I would help.” 


That evening I reinstalled the cap on my truck, 
not an easy job, especially for one person. I didn’t know 
how many pieces she was planning to exhibit or what 
size they were, but I figured they should fit in my truck. 

The next morning, I showed up bright and early 
in Emma’s driveway with the truck as promised. I 
backed it up close to the door of her studio. 

“They’re leaning in stacks and ready to go,” she 
said. “I was up late last night installing wires on them 
and getting them ready to hang. I also typed labels for 
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each piece. I even wrote my artist’s statement while I 
was in a typing mood.” 

“We should have plenty of room,” I said with a 
sigh of relief as I carefully loaded the precious cargo into 
the back of my pickup. 

As I pulled out of the driveway, Emma began to 
tell me all about her brief, but exciting, visit with her sis- 
ter out West before I had a chance to ask. Somewhere in 
between discussing rattlesnakes and tarantulas, she man- 
aged to interrupt herself, as I took a sharp right turn, and 
shouted in my ear, “TAKE IT EASY! You’re going to 
damage my paintings.” 

“Don’t worry about it,” I said. “I put blankets 
over the paintings so they won’t move around and get 
scratched or creased. I know what I’m doing.” 

“T hope you didn’t use any of the same blankets 
Vera and the puppies used.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I haven’t washed them since the pup- 
pies were born!” 

“So, what else did you do while you were in New 
Mexico?” I quickly asked. 


When we arrived at the gallery, we carried the 
paintings inside and leaned them along the walls, where 
we thought they would look best. 

“That’s good for now,” said Emma. “I'll come 
back tomorrow and hang them on the wall. In the mean- 
time, I need to call Amy and ask her if she could help 
with the hors d’ oeuvres.” 
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Not only did Amy agree to help with the wine 
and cheese, but she also offered to set up a few modest 
Christmas ornaments and displays. The three of us met 
at the gallery a few days before the show to finalize ar- 
rangements. 

“The paintings look great,” complimented Amy. 
“T like the order you chose to hang them.” 

“The title and description labels look very pro- 
fessional,” I added. 

“All we need to do now,” said Amy, “is to set up 
a few holiday decorations.” 

“Don’t overdo it,” warned Emma. “It’s an open- 
ing show, not a Christmas party.” 

“What’s wrong with having a Christmas party?” 
I asked. “I think it would be fun and festive. Maybe we 
could even have Christmas music playing during the 
opening.” 

Amy soon came to my side, figuratively and lit- 
erally. “Joe’s right. Let’s have a Christmas party!” 

“Well, okay, but don’t get crazy about it. Not 
everyone celebrates Christmas.” 

“We'll keep it low key. We can have smooth jazz 
music mixed in with the Christmas music,” I said. 

“And maybe we can put up a menorah,” sug- 
gested Amy. 

“How about a big punchbowl of eggnog?” I said. 

“Okay, Pll leave the details up to you guys. Just 
don’t let it become a distraction from my paintings.” 
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The gallery installation was soon complete with 
a perfect blend of art and holiday décor. I had strung mini 
lights along the top of the walls, and Amy set up a small 
Christmas tree in a discrete corner of the room, and a 
menorah in the opposite corner. We purchased holiday 
napkins and matching paper plates and cups. I bought a 
few bottles of wine for the occasion, while Amy prepared 
the cheese and crackers, and other snacks. The large 
punchbowl, which was conveniently loaned to us by the 
gallery, occupied the center of the snack table. A few of 
Emma’s friends brought more beverages, delicious Swe- 
dish meatballs, and finger sandwiches the day of the 
opening exhibit. 

Emma wandered into the gallery before the offi- 
cial opening. “Everything looks great! Thanks, you 
guys.” 

“We didn’t do it alone,” said Amy. “We had a 
little help from your friends!” 

About twenty minutes later, the gallery began to 
fill with art lovers and party seekers alike. 

“Wow! I never thought so many people would 
show up,” said Emma. 

“They must have heard about the food and the 
booze,” I joked. 

I overheard people making comments on the 
paintings such as, 

"The landscapes are surreal, yet natural," 

"The colors are from another world," 

"The artist has captured the essence of the land- 
scape and of life itself." 
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I told Emma, “Aside from the overall success of 
the party, you are getting rave reviews on your paint- 
ings.” 

Just then, Amy came up beside me. “I hate to in- 
terrupt, but do you think this would be a good time, Joe?” 

“Yes, I’m having a good time.” 

“No, I meant, is this the right time?” 

“For what?” 

“What we talked about, remember?” 

“Oh, yes, of course! Will you please excuse Amy 
and me? We’ll be right back.” 

We went outside to Amy’s car and returned to the 
party with four dogs, Vera, Gibson, Cookie, and Amy’s 
dog Mocha, and a large bouquet of red roses for Emma. 

“SURPRISE!” we shouted. 

“Oh, my goodness! This is a surprise. And the 
puppies are so cute with the red ribbons around their 
necks.” 

“And, Vera too,” added Amy. 

I took the flowers, which I hid behind my back 
and gave them to Emma. “Here, these are for you, con- 
gratulations from both of us.” 

Emma began to break out into tears, but quickly 
regained control of her emotions. “Thank you so much 
for everything. It means a lot to me. I’m glad the dogs 
could be here too, to join in the celebration.” 

“We thought you would like seeing the dogs 
here,” said Amy. “It was Joe’s idea.” 

“Yeah, so if they get into trouble, like eating all 
the little meatballs, it’s all my fault.” 
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“Now, I have a surprise for both of you,” said 
Emma. “Follow me.” 

She led the two of us around a corner to a quaint 
kitchen area of the gallery space where she opened a re- 
frigerator and retrieved a bottle of champagne. “This 
isn’t for everyone, just special guests. Have a glass!” She 
poured three glasses of the champagne. 

“T propose a toast,” I said. “To a great artist, a 
wonderful dog lover, and a dear friend! Salute!” 

“Joe, tell me if I have this in the right order,” said 
Amy. “Emma is a great artist, you are a wonderful dog 
lover, and I am a dear friend.” 

I laughed and said, “I suppose you could interpret 
it that way.” 
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Epidog 


T Guess my life with dogs had come full circle. When 


Chester left my world and my life, I was devastated. Lit- 
tle did I know at the time that it was merely the end of a 
chapter, a chapter that lasted 16 years. 


But life would go on. There would be new places 
to go and new people to meet. Later, I noticed that dogs 
continued to play almost as much a part in my life as 
people did. It didn’t matter where I was or what I was 
doing, whether I was on vacation or at home minding my 
own business, there was always a dog somewhere. It was 
almost as if they were trying to tell me something. Were 
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they trying to tell me that I needed them? Some of us 
need dogs in our lives. I’m not sure why. But for me, it 
just seems right. 


Then came Gibson. Although he was black and 
white and looked a bit like Chester, he was not Chester. 
He was himself. He was, and is, a new beginning, a new 
chapter. 
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“Taffy a” 


The death of our dog Dexter in 2018 
was the main inspiration and 
motivation for this book. However, I 
did not want to write a "dying dog" 
story. So, I decided to take the 
opposite approach. I wrote about 
birth, rebirth, optimism, art, dogs, 
love, and friendship. Although the 
story is fictional, I loosely based some 
of the events on my experiences. I 
hope you enjoy reading this book as 
much as I enjoyed writing and 
illustrating it. 


‘Michael DeFrancesco 





